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*“*Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


PALM SUNDAY 
By E. Allan Chamberlin, Lebanon, Pa. 


He came! 

The King of Glory came! 

To multitudes that shouted bold 
Of prophecies fulfilled of old, 


Without a crown, He came! 


He rode! 
The King of Glory rode! 
On beast of burden loaned that day; 


No pomp, no glory, no display. 
Without a purple robe, He rode! 


He wept! 

The King of Glory wept! 

No scepter had He, nor a throne. 
Of Israel’s sins He thought alone. 
W hat lack of loyalty! He wept. 


He comes! 
Today, once more, He comes! 

Now with a scepter, throne and power, 
Triumphant in His darkest hour. 


( 
| 
King of my heart! My Saviour comes! 
. 
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THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
IN FRANCE 


By E. A. Bach* 


Tue Lutheran Church in France is, 
naturally, very much affected by the out- 
break of war. In our last letter we spoke 
especially of its financial difficulties; now 
it is a question of life or death, with the 
enemy “at the gate.” Luther’s own coun- 
try is so estranged from Christian faith 
and morality that we cannot even meet on 
religious ground, though the Confessional 
party in Germany still commands our 
sympathy. 

The whole French nation is now con- 
centrated on means of defense. Every 
Frenchman (all are regarded as equal) 
is, if capable, required to serve in the 
army. There is no respect of persons. 
Aristocrat, priest or pastor, professional, 
business, or working man, all, from about 
the age of twenty to forty-five are called. 
Several of our older pastors are serving 
voluntarily as army chaplains; while the 
younger clergy are conscripted as soldiers. 
More men are available than are needed, 
so happily some have been sent home 
again, particularly the fathers of young 
children. The re-population of France is a 
grave problem, and, contrary to general 
opinion, the French are devoted to family 
life. Many of our parishes, however, have 
been abandoned, and the few pastors left 
are doing double or triple work. In most 
cases this abandonment has been disastrous. 
But the laity have often come nobly to the 
fore and have kept up the parish work, 
organizing the Sunday schools, young peo- 
ple’s meetings, Christmas celebration, be- 
sides sending gifts to their fellow-parish- 
ioners in the army, and relief to the 
refugees from Alsace and the Rhineland 
who are living, often in great destitution 
and discomfort, in villages in southwest 
France. No church services have been 
suppressed nor pastoral acts neglected. 
Social meetings have suffered, of course. 
No one has much heart for pleasure now- 
adays, nor much money to spend on it. 
But the war of nerves is not undermining 
our determination to carry on normal 
activity as far as possible. 

Paris itself is safe and quiet. It is the 
center of the maelstrom. There are many 
minor inconveniences—obligatory darken- 
ing, reduction of means of locomotion and 
transport, high cost of living and scarcity 
of some articles. Taxation, direct and in- 
direct, is ruinous. And, above all, the 
absence of so many men creates commer- 
cial depression and impoverishment of all 
civilization. Also when the threat of bom- 
bardment caused the first alarm, a number 
of upper class families fled to the country 
and thousands of children were evacuated 
to safe places; unfortunately many have 
remained absent from our town congrega- 
tions, and our resources are thereby much 
reduced. But the French are courageous 
and the common danger has drawn all 
classes together, while the wholesome re- 
action from communism has been a great 
moral gain to the nation. At the same time 
our sympathy for all oppressed classes of 
people and for the invaded countries has 


* Mrs. Bach is the widow of Inspecteur Bach, 
whom the Lutheran Church in America enter- 
tained in 1923. 
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shaken us out of our too-exclusive patriot- 
ism. The Allies feel that the Lord of Hosts 
is inspiring them in this grim struggle; we 
all pray for peace—with justice. 


TOURING TEXAS FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS 


By Edwin Moll, D.D., General Secretary 


“WaT impresses you most about Texas?” 
asked a native Texan, a fellow-Lutheran, 
on one of the last days of my recent visit 
to the Texas Synod on behalf of Foreign 
Missions. ‘“‘Well,” I replied, “a northerner 
can’t help but be impressed by your oil 
and your oranges, your grapefruit and your 
garden produce, your colleges and cattle 
and cowboys and cotton. It is a great state 
—your Lone Star State—great in area and 
resources and enterprise. But, if you really 
want to know my outstanding impression 
of Texas, our thoughts will have to turn 
away from material things.” “Go ahead,” 
he encouraged, “I’m anxious to hear.” And 
I took the green light and told him this. 

“Your Texas Synod is relatively a small 
synod. You have only a sprinkling of par- 
ishes that are strong numerically and able 
financially, that is, your churches in Austin, 
Cuero, Victoria, and one or two others. 
The others are rural or semi-rural, that is, 
they are located in smaller towns yet com- 
prised largely of farmers. These churches 
still have a marked racial impress and 
character, require a bi-lingual ministry, 
and are deeply—and some of them ap- 
parently inextricably—rutted in customs 
and traditions of a bygone day. In the 
matter of stewardship they still operate 
with the system of compulsory giving—you 
dare not give less than a stipulated amount 
and you should not give more. Will you, 
therefore, be startled when I tell you that 
I sojourned briefly with pastors and their 
hospitable families, whose income is $1,000 
a year and less? And most of these pas- 
tors have at least two congregations to 
serve, their own autos to purchase and 
maintain, and more or less large families 
to feed and clothe and educate!” 


Deepest Impression 


Now the thing that impressed me most, 
that impressed me tremendously and in- 
delibly, is the devotion to duty and loyalty 
to their ministerial vows of these pastors 
and their families. Almost without excep- 
tion they are addressing themselves not 
only to an evangelical, well-organized and 
systematic improvement of local conditions, 
but also to the promotion of all the causes 
of the Church. Night after night, after the 
church services, and often until the wee 
small hours of the morning we huddled 
around glowing stoves, scarcely mindful of 
the unprecedented bitter cold that came 
roaring down from the North, and earn- 
estly discussed matters of the Kingdom of 
God. We talked of the harrowing suffer- 
ings of our Finnish Lutheran brethren, of 
the plight of Lutheran groups in war- 
ravaged Europe, of the agonizing distress 
of Lutheran Missions—especially those in 
British countries—and of our own Foreign 
Missions, etc. Despite great local problems, 
despite personal financial needs, these men 

(Continued on page 30) 
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CHRISTIANS ON THE MARCH 


On the first day of the second week of the spring 
month of a Jewish year, when Pontius Pilate was 
Roman procurator in Jerusalem, a strange procession 
aroused the attention of people living on the route from 
Bethany to the temple. In the lead was a group of 
children who sang lines from a cherished Hebrew psalm. 
Back of them was a small company of men, of whom 
one was the central and commanding figure of the pro- 
cession. Preceding and following were multitudes of 
persons living in the Holy City or drawn there for the 
great feast of the Passover. They carried palm branches 
as they marched through the streets and shouted that 
Messianic salutation given them long ago by their 
prophets—“Blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord; Hosanna in the highest.” It was a royal entry. 

It was a militant act in that a struggle between op- 
posing forces was involved—a struggle in which the 
forces of evil’s Prince and evil’s environment were 
arrayed against our Lord’s will for man’s spiritual de- 
liverance. As a conflict it lacked distinction in a city 
whose citizens before and since that day of palms have 
watched armies in martial array pass in and out its 
gates—Philistines, Egyptians, Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Persians, Greeks, Romans, Arabs carrying the Crescent, 
and Crusaders holding aloft the cross, and more re- 


cently General Allenby and the steel-helmeted troops 


of the Allied powers. Through these the city whose name 
means peace has seen death-dealing instruments from 
the primitive sling of David to the machine gun of to- 
day, but only once did the Prince of Peace march tri- 
umphantly from outer gate to inner temple. 

Dare one describe that first Palm Sunday march in 
the terms of wars? May one call the Gospel’s messages 
of salvation missiles of life instead of missiles of death? 
And may one see in Jesus not only the king but the 
conqueror whose victory over Satan, sin, and hell was 
not less complete because He endured death to accom- 
plish His messianic purpose? And may one take in- 
spiration and comfort from the fact that, while all those 
who marched before and after Christ on that first day 
of the week soon forsook Him, they were rallied a short 
time later; each became through enduring hardness 
“a good soldier of Jesus Christ’? 

Then began the long procession of Christians “on the 
march to proclaim the kingdom of God.” Soon the 
Gospel was carried over Roman highways as far as 
empire had been extended. Finally it has come to us 
who dwell on a continent not known to the men and 
women who lived in Palestine on that eventful Palm 
Sunday. But we have the undiminished, the undivided 
power of the Lord’s promises and the undiluted appeals 
to us to enlist under the banner of the Cross. 
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“The Unknown Man of Palm Sunday” 


By H. F. BaucuMan, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE narratives and expositions of 
Palm Sunday and its events throw 
certain figures into a sharp light. 
Thinking about that scene we may 
easily have in our hall of images a picture of Jesus riding in 
lowly pomp into Jerusalem; of the disciples basking in the 
reflected glory of His apparent triumph; of the children and 
the throng waving palm branches and shouting hosannas to 
Him Whom they expected to become their champion and 
deliverer to throw off the hated yoke of Rome. We can even 
see dimly lurking in the shadow, biding their time, the 
figures of the sullen Judas, the crafty Caiaphas, and the 
scheming ecclesiastical politicians. Names and images rise 
before us as that drama unfolds. 

But there is the figure of another who does not appear 
upon the scene, whose act and spirit are most instructive 
for the Christian, and who played an equally important 
part in that drama. He is the “unknown man of Palm Sun- 
day.” That seems almost like an incidental reference in 
Jesus’ instructions to His disciples—““You will find an ass 
and a colt tied. If any man say aught unto you, say the 
Lord hath need of them and straightway he will send them.” 
But if we read that record with an alert imagination we 
begin to be intrigued by that unknown character. 


Who Was He? 

Was Jesus’ description of the things the disciples would 
encounter on that errand a bit of clairvoyance on His part? 
Was the narrator trying to heighten the discernment of the 
Master by putting this speech in His mouth? Was there a 
pre-arrangement with an individual so that Jesus had ad- 
vance knowledge of what would transpire? Or was there 
on the outskirts of Jerusalem a man living whose spirit and 
attitude and loyalty Jesus knew so well that He was per- 
fectly confident that if one of His messengers said to this 
man—“the Lord hath need of this property of yours,” 
straightway he would send it? For my own part I have 
never been able to read the account of Palm Sunday’s 
events without having my imagination stirred by this un- 
known character—the man who owned the beast that Jesus 
needed and who had only to hear the words, “The Lord hath 
need of them,” to send them without question for the Mas- 
ter’s use. This man deserves some attention in the midst 
of all the things that strike us so noticeably in the pageant 
of the first Palm Sunday. 

We are aware of what Jesus’ purpose was in entering 
Jerusalem as He did and allowing the popular outcry. His 
deed was a pageant deliberately enacted. There are ways 
and ways of getting truth into the minds of people. The 
people of His day were harboring a false expectation con- 
cerning Him. “They all were looking for a King, to slay 
their foes and lift them high.” When Jesus spoke of the 
Kingdom of God, they had a picture of David’s ancient 
Kingdom, a monarch ruling by might and sword, a kingdom 
triumphant over its foes, Rome defeated, Jerusalem free 
and Israel having her place once more in the sun. This 
dream involved the mechanics of conquest. They saw a 
conqueror riding upon a charger leading the hosts of a 
victorious Israel. 

No amount of plain teaching could drive this picture out 
of the minds of the people, or even of ‘the disciples. Jesus 
could say, “My kingdom is not of this world.” He could 
draw vivid word pictures of the kingdom, repeat its beati- 
tudes, and emphasize its spirituality, but no one, at least 
very few, cherished that dream. A _ spiritually-minded 
prophet had once declared the truth, as all prophets of the 


“If any man shall say ought unto you, ye 
shall say the Lord hath need of them and 
straightway he will send them.” Matthew 21: 3. 


spirit had, in terms of its lowly reality 
—“tell ye the daughter of Zion, be- 
hold thy King cometh unto thee; he is 
just and having salvation; lowly and 
riding upon an ass, even upon a colt the foal of an ass.” Of 
that word Jesus wanted to remind His people. And on this 
day instead of saying it, He acted it. He chose to come to 
the people “meek and riding upon an ass,” as though to say, 
“amongst the Gentiles their great ones exercise authority 
over them, but it shall not be so amongst you.” “I am meek 
and lowly in heart.” “Into my kingdom, the kingdom of the 
meek, the only enduring one—I invite you.” 


A Meaningful Password 

Jesus needed for this pageant as materials to teach His 
lesson, the animals that some unnamed friend owned. And 
here is the significant touch that tells us so much about the 
man, that although we do not know his name, we know 
him: “Say the Lord hath need of them and straightway he 
will send them.” The password into his loyal, confident, 
obedience was, “The Lord hath need of them.” 

It should not be difficult for us to estimate the relative 
value to the Master’s kingdom of the crowds who shouted 
hosannas, and the unnamed man who unquestioningly sent 
his property for the Lord’s use. Any casual observer of 
that Palm Sunday scene would conclude that Jesus was the 
popular hero of Jerusalem and that here were many loyal, 
enthusiastic supporters of His cause. We who so eagerly 
court popular favor, and are so easily influenced by the 
movements and emotions of the crowd can scarcely think of 
any more desirable endorsement than Jesus had, “the mul- 
titudes that went before and they that followed after cried 
hosanna, hosanna.” Here was loyalty indeed! 

But the historian who calmly appraises that whole event 
sees only one more example of that which has happened 
again and again in the course of human history. The pop- 
ular hero of today is the forgotten man of tomorrow: Caesar, 
the ruler of Rome today, stabbed by his nearest friend, 
Brutus, tomorrow; Rienzi, the last of the Roman barons, 
a hero in Rome on one day, elevated to high station and 
favor, on the next day hurled to defeat and destruction. 
And Jesus, Who entered Jerusalem to the sounds of the 
hosannas, was, as the week ended, led out of Jerusalem 
bearing a cross, and hearing the malice of the mob, the 
scorn of, His enemies and the echoes of a Jerusalem throng 
shouting, “Crucify Him; crucify Him!” And although it is 
scarcely likely that the same people who shouted hosannas, 
cried “Crucify,” it is true that the same city that welcomed 
Him, sent Him to His cross, and the emotion of loyalty 
swiftly died into fear or apathy—while ill will had its in- 
nings. Even Jesus Himself was unmoved, unexalted by the 
popular praise, but while the echoes of the hosannas 
lingered, wept over the city’s rejection of His actual rule, 
“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how oft would I have gathered 
thee as a hen gathereth her chickens, and ye would not.” 


The Greatest Need 


At the same time these fickle praises of the emotionally 
loyal were sounding there was the unknown man whose 
spirit of loyalty needed no other spur than the word, “The 
Lord hath need of them.” What his Lord needed, that was 
already dedicated. And it is most significant that Jesus 
counted on that spirit. He depended upon this man. Once 
he illustrated the relation of men to the will of their Father 
by telling the story of two sons. “A certain man had two 
sons. And he came to one and said, ‘Son, go work today in 


_ my vineyard.’ And the son replied, ‘I go, sir.’ But he went 
not. And he said to the second son likewise. And he re- 
plied, ‘I will not.’ But later he repented and went. Which 
of the two sons did the will of the father?” A similar ques- 
tion might be asked concerning this enthusiastic throng, 
and the unknown man; not whose protestations are loudest, 
but who does the will of the Master? 

The Kingdom of Jesus Christ in every age has greater 
need of the obedient spirit than of the popular voice. His 
truth is always best taught, His work best accomplished, 

His Kingdom most firmly established by those who are 

ready to respond without question or reserve to His, “The 

Lord hath need of this.” The service of David Livingstone 

to the cause of Christ is one of the glorious chapters of 

Kingdom history. He toiled upon the Dark Continent, turn- 

ing souls from darkness unto light, bringing the knowledge 

of God into the waste places of the earth. When he was 
missing for a long period the British Empire considered it 

a deep loss. Henry Stanley, the American newspaperman 

going in search of him, ultimately found him and said that 

Livingstone’s life and spirit converted him although he went 

as a scoffer. May we not find the key to that life of great 

achievement in his words: “I will set no value on anything 

I have or may possess except in relation to the Kingdom 

of Christ.” He was living by the spirit of the unknown man 

of Palm. Sunday. 


“Except One or Two Sins” 

Just outside one of the banks in the community in which 
I live is a metal square inlaid in the pavement and con- 
taining the words, “The space within these lines not ded- 
_icated.” The reason for this is that according to the law a 
portion of property not so marked and used for a number 
of years as a thoroughfare becomes common property. The 
owner erects such a sign to retain possession of his entire 
property. How many of us erect some such notice upon a 
part or the whole of our lives! This space, this talent, this 
capacity, this affection, this possession not dedicated. Our 
lips sing—as the Palm Sunday throng shouted its hosannas— 


“Take my life and let it be 
Consecrated Lord to Thee.” 


But like Augustine praying to God to save him from his 
sins, all except one or two, we reserve certain areas of our 
lives, often the most precious, and say to the Saviour, “This 
portion is not dedicated.” We all know the ways in which 
we do this, and to live thus is not to know the spirit of the 
unknown man of Palm Sunday. 

Out of the days of the Patriarchs there comes to us a story 
that sounds strange and unreal to our ears, the story of 
Abraham’s call to offer his son Isaac a sacrifice upon the 
altar. We cannot understand that story because we have no 
personal knowledge of the ancient, Oriental conception of 
blood offerings. And besides, our ideas of half-hearted sur- 
render make it seem unreal to us. But underlying it there 
is a truth that never is outmoded, God claims all. And the 
hearer a soul lives with God, the closer fellowship between 
spirit and spirit, the more real becomes the awareness of 
God’s right in everything we possess. 

“The Lord hath need of them.” It was but a beast of 
burden, but the Lord’s need was sufficient for this man, 
straightway to send them. He might not understand why or 
how He would use them. It was enough that the Lord had 
need of them. He did not stop to discuss the reasonableness 
ef the request or the inconvenience, or whether another 
time would be better. His Lord had confidence in him. 
And straightway he sent them. That life of yours, that 
talent, that energy, that possession—the Lord hath need of 

it. Are you prepared, upon hearing His call, straightway to 
respond to His need? , 

¥ Palm Sunday brought Christ into Jerusalem, hailed as a 
_ King. How fleeting was that Kingship. Instead of a throne, 
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He was placed upon a cross. He was put upon a cross be- 
cause those who cried, “Blessed is the King that cometh,” 
were not ready to enthrone Him in their heart of hearts, 
to make Him King of their lives and all their possessions, 
not ready to hear Him say, “The Lord hath need of this,” 
and straightway offer Him their all; but erected a sign, 
“This space not dedicated.” He had not enough subjects who 
had the spirit of the unknown man of Palm Sunday. 


O the bitter shame and sorrow 
That a day should ever be 

When I proudly said to Jesus 
All of self, and none of Thee. 


Yet He found me; I beheld Him 
Bleeding on the accursed tree, 

And my wilful heart said faintly, 
Some of self and some of Thee. 


Day by day His tender mercies 
Healing, helping, full and free 

Brought me lower, and I whispered 
Less of self and more of Thee. 


Higher than the highest heaven, 
Deeper than the deepest sea, 

Lord Thy love at last hath found me; 
None of self and all of Thee. 


A PRAYER FOR CONFIRMATION 


By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College 


O cractous King of Heaven, come within 

This poor, unfurnished room, my lonely heart, 
A dismal home and bare for Thee Who art 

The Ruler of the Universe; come in 

This humble dwelling, Lord, and there begin 
To furnish it with riches quite apart 

From earthly treasures till Thy grace impart 
A beauty to this dingy house of sin. 

O Saviour, dwell with me forevermore 

That peace, and joy, and purity may be 

The fair adornment of this dwelling-place; 
That I may learn to know Thee more and more, 
May sit—as Mary did—adoring Thee 

And hearing ever words of love and grace. 


“THE AGELESS GRIEF” 


By Gertrude Shisler Dupper, Canton, Ohio 


“JERUSALEM, Jerusalem.” 
How oft would I have gathered thee, 
As would a hen her brood, but nay 
“Ye would not”—would not come to me. 


Alone upon the hill’s black brow. 

From Christ’s own lips this anguished cry. 
Within His heart He knew too well 

The shadow of the cross was nigh. 


The days were fleeting, but He taught 
Those final, precious truths to men. 
Then His last supper with the Twelve, 

Betrayed, denied, denied again. 


Gethsemane, the cross—all this. 
And after nineteen hundred years. 

“Ye would not!” Christ still weeps today. 
O! sinful world, heed, heed His tears. 
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—by F. EpreLtinc REINARTZ 


Our Publicity Committee looks at the record. The church news survey and publicity for the forthcoming Des Moines and 

Omaha Conventions were principal items of business at this recent meeting. Left to right: Dr. W. H. Greever, Secretary 

of the Church and convener; the Revs. C. K. Fegley, and A. R. Naus, Miss Mabel M. Groneberg, secretary to Dr. Greever 
and mighty ally of the committee, the Rev. L. W. Rupp. 


“Let’s Look 


at the Record!’ 


One of the principal actors in a stirring American political 
drama of the last decade delivered a radio address to the 
nation in which he repeatedly demanded: “Let’s look at the 
record!” He referred to the record of his own party and to 
that of the opposition. As is usual in such campaigns, rumors, 
charges and counter charges, hasty generalizations and 
fighting phrases flew wildly over the ether waves and made 
front page copy for the dailies. 

So the call to look at the facts and to let them speak for 
themselves found the nation’s ears open. We were weary 
of listening to high-gear theorizing, said the speaker; we 
wanted the low-gear power of fact. Quotations from the 
record are wont to weight the quoter’s words with authority 
—particularly if the quoted fact-finders are known to be 
trustworthy. 

Whether or not members of the Publicity Committee of 
our Church heard that “Let’s Look at the Record” address 
is beside the point. Dr. Walton Harlowe Greever and his 
committeemen know that we have had a 22-year-long open 
season for all and sundry who wanted to take pot shots at 
church publicity in general, and United Lutheran Church 
publicity in particular. We blast away with such charges 
as these: “Lutherans hide their light under a bushel; they 
don’t get the publicity their work deserves.” “If the pope 
gets a new canary it makes the headlines.” “Our Church 
is not publicity-minded—we have no nose for news.” “Other 
Protestant bodies have their activities publicized out of all 
proportion to their numerical strength.” 

Too frequently these are the statements of persons who 
have gotten general impressions from the casual reading of 
one or two papers. Their charges are rarely, if ever, sup- 
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publicity which ours 
other communions 
are getting in the lead- 
ing newspapers. 
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Philadelphia’s four 
leading dailies and the 
Camden, New Jersey, 
Courier. The table at 
the top of page 7 gives 
the result of that six- 
month investigation. 
The figures represent 
the number of single 
column inches’ which 


Therefore, Dr. 
Greever’s committee is 
in the process of taking 
a careful look at the 
record. Wisely chosen 
persons have been given the responsibilty to clip all the 
religious items from the papers which have been assigned 
‘them for a period of six months, beginning with February 
'1, 1940. Attractive and substantial scrapbooks of uniform 
size and structure for mounting these clippings have been 
furnished by the committee to their twenty-five helpers, 
_ some of whom have been assigned two, three or four papers. 
_ Forms for tabulating the daily, monthly and the six monthly 
reports have also been provided. 

In his letter of instruction, Dr. Greever counsels the clip- 
pers to include in their scrapbooks “. . . all material which 
shows a clear intention to present any phase of the life or 
the work of the Church. . . . We wish daily measurement 
of all material for record in approximately inch space single 
column. Pictures should be measured as straight matter, 
__ single column inches. . . . It will be of very great value to 
us to have you note any special explanations possible by 
which your tabulations can be interpreted.” 

In order to determine the possibilities in this experiment 
a preliminary survey was made by Pastor A. R. Naus of 
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the several churches 
were allotted. In ad- 
dition to the headings 
of the Philadelphia- 
Camden tabulation, the 
general survey includes: “Disciples or Christian,” “Jewish,” 
“Editorials”; and “All Others” supplants “General.” 

A controversy which was raging in the Methodist Church 
at the time of the tabulation was largely responsible for 
that Church standing in first place. The relatively poor 
showing of the Roman Church is partially accounted for 
by the fact that sports events featuring Catholic schools, 
colleges and universities were not included. Such items, 
however, will be clipped for the general report. 

The response to this experiment by city and church page 
editors has been one of active interest. Philadelphia news- 
men who were shown the tabulation made of their papers 
were quick to recognize the worth of this venture and have 
asked to have its progress reported to them. When the 
dailies of America’s larger cities have been investigated, it 
is likely that the committee will proceed in a similar way 
with the papers published in our smaller cities and towns, 
and with the county and village weeklies. Typical of the 
response which newsmen in second-class cities will make 
to such a tabulation,.is the letter of Editor John L. Wise of 
the worthy Butler, Pa., Eagle. He wrote: 


I was much interested in receiving the sample copy 
of a blank form being used by the committee on pub- 
licity of the United Lutheran Church in America for 
a survey of religious news coverage. I shall be espe- 
cially interested in what the result of that survey may 
show. The “Eagle,” as you know, gives considerable 
space to church news and we find our policy is much 
appreciated by the clergy and church members. I hope 
you will let me know at the proper time what the 
survey shows. Yours very truly, 

Joun L. Wise. 


Some of the constructive and helpful results which this 
systematic look at the record will produce are: 

It will show our Church’s publicity men the kind of news 
material which editors are most likely to prefer and accept. 

It will put into the hands of our newswriters a velvet 
hammer (with an iron core) which they can tactfully use 
when editors arbitrarily close their columns to church news. 

It will likely surprise the armchair critic with the variety, 
volume and worth of religion in the news. 

It will furnish the U. L. C. A. publicity committee with 
basic materials for preparing a manual which could be 
used to good effect in a school for the church’s publicity men. 

It will produce an uncommonly fascinating publicity dis- 
play for our Church’s biennial convention in Omaha, Nebr. 

It will show us the areas and papers in which we must 
redouble our efforts to get adequate news coverage. 

It will reveal how widely the news releases which 
churches give the leading wire services are being used. 

It will provide our more alert publicity men the valuable 
opportunity for a confidence-inspiring conference with city 
and church page editors. 


SAINT 
OR 


SINNER? 


By BENJAMIN Lotz, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


The Confirmation Class pictured is that of St. 
Matthew’s Church, Charleston, S. C., in 1939 


“Look at that, John! Tell me what kind of confirmation 
sermon that will be with such a subject! Why must our 
pastor go out of his way to find topics like that? The other 
ministers don’t do it. Look at the one listed for the Church 
of Annunciation! ‘So You’re Going to Be Confirmed?’ That’s 
sensible and attractive. Doesn’t sound so smart-like, does 
it? Or look at the one for old St. John’s Church, ‘Faithful 
Over a Few Things.’ That’s from the Bible, isn’t it?” 

Mrs. Jackson handed the Evening Times to her husband. 
This tirade of his wife had awakened his interest. What was 
this sermon subject that roiled her so? He knew she did 
not like their pastor, but why worry about the sermon sub- 
jects he picked? No one read them anyway, he reflected. 
Unconsciously he turned to the comic pages of the paper, his 
favorite part, and began to read them. 

This gave Mrs. Jackson cause for further exasperation. 
She took the paper from his hands, opened it to the page 
devoted to the church announcements and pointed it out. 


St. Mark’s Church 
CONFIRMATION 


Sermon Subject—Are You Going to Be 
a Saint or Stay a Sinner? 


Mr. Jackson, always less willing to criticize than his wife, 
read the announcement over quite slowly. “That is some- 
thing,” he said soberly. Then he added after a second’s 
pause, “It sounds like you’re an angel, about ready to 
sprout wings, or you’re in the gutter. I don’t believe it’s 
really as bad as he makes it.” 

“That's just the trouble with our preacher,” Mrs. Jackson 
interjected. ‘“He’s too intense, just too intense. You're 
either going to heaven in a chariot, or you're hell bent. 
That’s all there is to it. I just can’t stand it.” 

Mrs. Jackson sighed and coughed. She sighed again. But 
the intensity of such antagonisms could not last, especially 
when any further stimulus was lacking. The women’s page 
of the newspaper, still lying on the floor untouched, at- 
tracted her immediate attention. She was diverted by the 
serial story, a new quilt pattern, and finally by a recipe 
for sweet potatoes prepared with pineapple. She decided 
that she would try it for their Sunday dinner. All the neces- 
sary ingredients were in the pantry. 

At this point, a further consideration of this episode of 
our little story can be left to the imagination of the reader. 
These few lines will give some insight in regard to what 
the pastor of St. Mark’s Church would face on Palm Sun- 
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day morning from part of his congregation. Whether he was 
conscious of this or not, it would be hard to say. It existed 
none the less. 


I 

The following scene takes place alongside the corner 
drug store—which to American life is what the forum and 
market place were to ancient Greece. Two boys about 
fifteen years of age, rather well dressed, intelligent looking 
and alert, stand on this corner. Their conversation in their 
own language is reproduced as well as one more than 
twenty years their senior can be counted on to do it. It 
runs something like this. 

“Goin’ be confirmed tomorrow?” 

“Yep!” 

“Where? Down at St. Mark’s?” 

A nod of the head answered this question in the affirma- 
tive. The next question needed more exertion for an ade- 
quate answer. 

“How many do you have in the class?” 

“Thirty, I guess. The preacher wanted me to wait until 
next year. I’d just as soon ’cause I like it, but pop said 
‘nothin’ doin’! We’re goin’ get our picture taken too. Mom 
wants me to buy one for a buck. The other day the preacher 
had each one of us come into his study and had a talk with 
us. Guess it took him about all day.” 

“Whatid he say?” 

“He read part of the Confirmation Service. Made me read 
what we promise. Told us it’s a sin to promise it and then 
not to live up to it. Said it’s a sin to skip church and not to 
go to Communion. Said we ought to pay our own church 
dues out of our allowance. I don’t mind goin’ to church 
if the rest go. Guess pop will pay my dues anyhow.” 

The boy’s companion broke into the conversation, follow- 
ing the same general trend. 

“I am goin’ another year,” he added. “Dad said I could 
wait even if I’ve gone all year. Last week, our Reverend 
said a lot about what it means to be a Christian, followin’ 
Christ, and a lot of other stuff.” 

The conversation was abruptly terminated. A tan-colored 
sedan stopped suddenly at the curb. The taller of the two 
boys opened the door and jumped into the car. The door 
closed. The wheels turned, grinding the ice in the street. 
The car moved swiftly down the street. Another episode in 
our story closed. 

III 

The pastor of St. Mark’s Church sat quietly at his desk. 
He was a tall, gaunt man. His hair was grey. His eyes 
were piercing, his chin protruding, his lips thin. It was 
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‘Saturday evening as he sat there. The walls of the study 
‘were covered with books save on the open space directly 
opposite him. There hung a large crucifix. 

If you had entered the room, quietly, like a shadow, and 
had looked over his shoulder, you would have seen papers 
lying before him. You would have read these words printed 
neatly in the upper right-hand corner. 


PaLM SUNDAY 
Marcu 17, 1940 


Across the top of the closely written page that lay on the 
top of the pile, you would have read this caption. 


ARE YOU GOING TO BE A SAINT 
OR STAY A SINNER? 


The pastor of St. Mark’s Church looked again at this 
caption. As he did it, he almost smiled. He was satisfied 
that it was striking. It ought to wake up a few people, he 

_ said to himself, ought to awaken their interest, ought to 


' make them desire to hear this sermon when the subject 


would be printed in the Evening Times. It ought to make 


some of them brave any possible bad weather and come to 


church. 

He glanced through the sermon, turning over its half- 
dozen or more pages. This man was enough of a homiletical 
craftsman to know that this sermon was a kind of master- 
piece. He was enough of a theologian to know that this was 
a Gospel sermon. He was reminded by it of the words of 
Luther, simul justus et peccator—just before God and still 
a sinner. That was the Gospel, that was how the Gospel 
worked in a man’s heart. That was the message he had 
placed in his sermon. 

The pastor knew enough practical psychology to size up 
his congregation. Quickly he gave them a mental test. He 
realized that the more thoughtful in this congregation would 
understand his Palm Sunday sermon. He had, however, a 
strange misgiving that there were some devout but simple 
souls who would not understand it. This he could not deny. 
For a conscientious man that was an uncomfortable feeling. 

In his quandary, he began to think of the boys and girls 
in his confirmation class. They stood before him, clearly 
visioned in his mind’s eye, as they had stood at the altar 
when they practised the Order for Confirmation. He saw 
them, one by one, appearing now as individuals. One by 
one, the face of each appeared before him, and with each 
face there flooded his mind memories both glad and painful. 

He felt he knew them better than he had ever known a 
Confirmation Class before. He felt he understood them. 
He felt he could say in his heart, though he would have 
hesitated to say it to another, “I love these boys and girls. 
God bless each one of them.” 

He looked again at his sermon. From every viewpoint, 
save one, it was perfect. It was textually, homiletically, 
theologically correct. There was no doubt of that. But he 
did doubt—O Salutary Doubt!—whether these boys and girls 
would understand that which was first and last of all for 
them, their confirmation sermon. Is there any wonder he 
had certain misgivings? 

Suddenly he recalled what a noted radio orator had said 
in describing his method. However he had disagreed with 
this man’s theology, the pastor of St. Mark’s Church knew 
that in his method he was right. He would follow this 
method. He had done the first thing. He had prepared his 
sermon in correct, theological language. Save the theme, 
it was in the parson’s best style. Could he now, he asked 
himself, dare he, put it in the speech that the boys and 
girls spoke and understood, that he might thereby touch 
their hearts and bring them closer to God? 

“O Holy Ghost,’ he prayed with head bowed, “Who on 
the day of Pentecost didst grant to the Lord’s apostles many 
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and varied tongues, declaring Thy wondrous works, grant 
me the speech of modern youth that by Thy power and 
wisdom, I may be the instrument to bring them closer to 
Jesus Christ. Amen.” 

IV 

The depiction of these three episodes, however faulty it 
has been, has made apparent to the most casual the back- 
ground needed to understand the episode which now fol- 
lows. This takes place on Palm Sunday morning at about 
eleven o’clock. 

The weather was ideal, rarer than a day in June. The 
sun shone softly through the painted windows. The candle- 
light was reflected in the highly polished brass altar cross 
and in the sides of the memorial vases filled with white 
flowers. The palms which decorated the chancel brought 
thoughts of the Triumphal Entry into the Holy City nine- 
teen hundred years ago. The choir and congregation sang 
together these words: 


The people of the Hebrews 
With palms before Thee went; 

Our praise and prayer and anthems 
Before Thee we present. 


If you had hunted for familiar faces in the congregation 
that morning, you would have seen Mr. and Mrs. Jackson. 
With them was Mr. Jackson’s mother, who had come all the 
way from Saginaw for this occasion. She had been present. 
for the confirmation of all of her grandchildren. For this 
last one she dared make no exception. 

The pastor of St. Mark’s Church entering the pulpit rec- 
ognized others whom he had not seen for a long time. There 
they were, parents, relatives and friends of his boys and 
girls. For them he must have a message too! There was 
John’s father and mother who had drifted apart, and in so 
doing had drifted away from the church. There was Anna’s 
mother, who had struggled for this day. There was Robert’s 
older brother, who began to neglect his church almost the 
day that he was confirmed. There were others that the 
pastor of St. Mark’s Church knew, and he was thankful 
that they too were there. With his boys and girls, he gath- 
ered them together in his thoughts and, standing in his 
pulpit, he prayed for them. 

The boys and girls of the confirmation class sat directly 
in front of the pulpit. He began to speak, looking at them, 
slowly and distinctly that they might hear him. In simple 
language, he reminded them that before God they, like all 
men, were sinners. There was no exception, for all had 
sinned and fallen short of God’s glory. But God loved the 
world, even the world of sinners, and God sent Jesus Christ 
into this world to offer to all men His great salvation. Those 
who accepted Him as Lord and Saviour, God would save 
and make them children of His Kingdom. 

Suddenly the pastor looked to a window directly to the 
right of the pulpit. On it was painted St. Mark the Evan- 
gelist. This young man, he declared, though a sinner, was 
truly a saint. In placing the title before his name, Chris- 
tians do more than follow an ancient custom. They go back 
to the New Testament, for there all of God’s children are 
called saints. 

The pastor pointed to another window. On it was the 
picture of St. Paul. He called himself the “chief of sinners,” 
and yet he declared that all those who were Christians were 
really saints. Of course there is a difference between real 
saints and saints painted on church windows. The latter 
permit only the sunlight to shine through them; the real 
ones, even if they are flesh and blood, permit the real Light, 
Jesus Christ, to shine through them, making them trans- 
parent and full of light. 

Those young folks had to make a choice on this day. They 
had to decide whether they wanted to be saints, whether 
they wanted to follow Jesus Christ, or whether they wanted 
to reject God’s grace and be sinners. The choice that they 
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made on Palm Sunday would affect the course of their 
whole life. He looked at them and spoke these words: 

“This can be a happy day for you, if you will determine 
to accept Jesus Christ and to follow Him. If you do it 
honestly and sincerely, God will help you. But it is first 
of all up to you. You must make this choice. No one can 
do it for you.” 

V 

There are some who were sure that the pastor of St. 
Mark’s Church scored a triumph that day. That would have 
been hard for any man to say with certainty, and as the 
pastor returned home from the service he least of all was 
conscious of any triumph. He of all men would have been 
the last to have made any such assertion. He had not even 
noticed that the hard lines about Mrs. Jackson’s mouth had 
relaxed during the service. He had not noticed that some 
eyes were moist and on the faces of not a few tears had 
been plainly visible. He, like every conscientious pastor, 
knows that this is no real criterion. 
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There is only One Who would really know; and He is 
silent. He is always silent when the statisticians sum up 
their total number of accessions. That does not mean that 
he is skeptical of their possible value for the Holy Ghost is 
no skeptic!* He is silent because He judges with an eternal 
judgment and as long as men live His work is not finished. 

He is silent because He is working through Word and 
Sacrament with men’s cold hearts. He is constantly helping 
our infirmities, making intercession for us with groanings 
which cannot be uttered. He is silent for these little episodes 
of our lives blend together, losing their separate existence 
in the unity of His work as He enlightens, sanctifies and 
preserves us in the true faith. 


Thy blessed unction from above 
Is comfort, life, and fire of love. 
Enable with perpetual light 

The dullness of our blinded sight. 


* Luther’s De Servo Arbitrio. 


Listen—The Bell 


Awakened Memories and a Summons to Worship 


By Evstr A. KLermNscHmipt, Dayton, Oregon 


Mrs. Carew sat in the kitchen doorway preparing vege- 
tables for the Sunday dinner. Frequently she paused in 
her work and looked out over the panorama spread before 
her. It was early springtime and new-born beauty was in 
evidence all around her. Near her doorstep golden daffodils 
nodded in the gentle breeze. The Japanese quince was 
resplendent in scarlet blossoms. The buds on the lilac 
bushes were a soft green. In the orchard the early cherry 
trees were so full of white blossoms, the mass of bloom 
reminded her of a huge pile of popped corn. She saw the 
green fields and beyond them the tall, dark timber—acres 
and acres of it in its virgin beauty. In the distance the 
blue robed hills stood out, making a bold outline against 
the horizon. She raised her eyes to the hills. Hills? Yes, 
more than hills. In the far distance were the majestic, 
snow-covered mountains of the Oregon country glistening 
in the sun, reminders of strength and peace, of prehistoric 
age. 

“Listen—the bell.” Mrs. Carew sat all attention, her knife 
poised above the dish on her lap. She raised her eyes again 
to the towering mountains and in them was a faraway look 
as some vague memory of years ago came back to her, 
while the beautiful, silvery tones of a bell rang out echoing 
and re-echoing through the valleys and over the hills, 
“Come unto me and rest, ye who are heavy laden.” 

This was a beautiful country, much of it yet in its prim- 
itive state, although settlers had carved out homes and were 
raising families. Mr. and Mrs. Carew had come here many 
years ago when starting life together. Then, young and 
ambitious, they had overcome the hardships and sacrifices 
in making a home in this faraway land, rich in fertility and 
natural beauty. Here her three sons were born. Here they 
grew to young manhood, tall and stalwart. They, with their 
father, had cleared many acres of this wooded land. The 
rich, black soil in the vales had yielded abundant feed for 
the stock. The orchards and gardens responded richly under 
their care and work, and there was plenty of wholesome, 
plain food. The house was built of logs cut on the place, 
and in the last year had been enlarged and remodeled. A 
substantial and roomy home it was, with a background of 
tall firs and a garden rioting in flowers and shrubs of many 
colors, while beyond stretched the fields and pastures. This 


was the result of years of hard, strenuous labor. Years of 
sacrifice and denying, years when the body was too tired 
and the heart discouraged to covet the finer things of life. 
Ever again that majestic, everlasting wonder of hills and 
mountains brought new hope of that promise, “from whence 
cometh my help.” 

The woman in the doorway listening to the bell inter- 
preted the ringing in her own way. “That isn’t the school 
bell; it goes ding, dong, ding, dong; short, hard rings as if 
saying, ‘Hurry, hurry children, hurry, hurry.’” 

These, sweet, mellow tones were an inspiration to her 
hungry soul. Some artist was ringing the bell, d-i—n-g, 
-d-o-—n-g, -d-i—n-g, -d-o—n-g—soft and sweet, appeal- 
ing, persuasive tones floated through the air. Yes, the ringer 
was calling and speaking through the bell. 


Suddenly Mrs. Carew arose. She crossed the veranda 
and went to a tree where stood a large can. Into this she 
emptied the pan of vegetables, peeled and unpeeled, never 
once wincing for throwing away good food. Back into the 
kitchen, where she quickly washed her hands, smoothed 
her hair and removed her apron. Glancing down at her 
neat, cotton housedress she went to a closet from which 
she took a shawl and hat. One more thing she needed— 
the old hymn book on the shelf in the sitting room. Hastily 
glancing at the tall kitchen clock, she walked quickly out 
of the yard and down the road. She was no longer young 
and the church was several miles distant. Could she reach 
it in time for the service and would she be welcome? Some 
inner urge spurred her on. She remembered hearing, sev- 
eral months past, that a church was to be built in the so- 
called “Hill Crest” district; also, that a “real minister,” as 
the natives said, was going to live there and preach. All of 
this had slipped her mind until she heard the bell this 
morning. 

Her thoughts went back to her girlhood home, and she 
was living over those years again. She saw herself sitting 
with her parents in the family pew. The vested choir came 
down the aisle singing the processional, “Oh day of rest 
and gladness, Oh day of joy and light.” The dear old songs 
in which the audience took part and the beautiful anthems 
by the choir. She heard again her dear old pastor preaching 
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earnest, sincere tones; she heard the organ playing the 


 postlude and saw the congregation silently filing out of the 


church where friendly greetings were exchanged. 

Her dear old home, pleasant and comfortable, where 
there was happiness and security. How all had changed 
when misfortune and death had left*her. alone to fight her 


__ way through life! Then she met John, dear faithful John; 


_ he was old now, then young and ambitious, tall and hand- 


i 
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~ some, so tender and kind. No wonder she had left her old 
home town and associations to go with him to this far- 
away Oregon country where together they had made a 
home. During the early years her life was so busy raising 
a family and making a home, the old soul hunger had been 
quieted; now she was old and her life less busy. There was 
a great longing to satisfy her hungry soul. 

During the former years religious advantages were very 
meagre. The few brave, pioneer ministers were scattered 
over a vast territory. They had to travel on horseback over 
almost impassable roads. The towns were few and far be- 
tween and families in the country were isolated more or 


ri less. Many were of good honest stock and taught their chil- 


dren the principles of right and wrong. The pioneer preacher 
would get around his circuit two or three times a year to 
minister to their spiritual needs. With longing they looked 
forward to these visits. 


Mrs. Carew came to a large oak that stood near the road. 
A trail turned off here and led over the hill to her left. 
The trail would be a short cut and she decided to take it, 


_ when she heard sounds behind her. She turned and saw a 
‘wagon and team coming, she hoped it was going to the 


church. Sure enough, when the wagon stopped it was a 


‘neighbor and his family who lived several miles beyond 


their farm. 

“Good morning, Mrs.: Carew, don’t you want a lift? We 
are bound for the church. Where are you going?” 

“IT am going there too, Mr. Frieden, and am glad to ride. 
I was anxious I’d be late.” 

“Where are the boys and John?” asked Mrs. Frieden as 
she made room for the new passenger and her husband 
called “get up” to the horses. 

While the wagon lumbered along over chuck holes and 
ruts Mrs. Carew told of hearing the bell and thought of the 
new church, how she quickly got ready and left home. The 
men were off in the south field repairing fence. A tree had 
fallen across it and had to be tended to before the cattle 
found the gap. 

“Mrs. Frieden, when I heard that bell I couldn’t stay at 
home. I don’t know who the preacher is nor why the 
church was built on that hill.” 

“Oh, you folks don’t know about Edmund Koeler coming 
back home to preach,” said Mrs. Frieden. 

“Edmund Koeler! is he home? He left—let me think— 
why he left here—it must be nigh onto twenty years, he 
was a boy about fifteen years old—and he is back here! 
I can’t understand. Last time I heard of him he had a large 
church in some eastern city. Surely he didn’t come back to 


‘stay and preach here?” 


“We don’t know Mr. Koeler; you know we are among 
the newcomers here,” spoke up Mr. Frieden. “We heard 
about the church, today is the first service, Palm Sunday; 
wanted to get started before Easter, I heard, ” Mr. Frieden, 
who was a man of few words, cut his inforroation short. 

They were nearing the church; there it stood gleaming 
white in a clearing with the tall firs, centuries old, in the 
background. They stood as silent guards, rearing their tops 
heavenward and spreading out massive green branches as 


if blessing the little, white edifice before them. 


“Here we are; whoa!” Mr. Frieden jumped from the high 


_ seat and assisted the occupants of the wagon to alight, then 
_ drove the team to a tree and tied them to it. Already several 
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teams and riding horses were hitched to trees and more 
were coming. He went back to join his family and neighbor 
who were waiting outside the church. Silently and rev- 
erently they entered the building and seated themselves in 
a pew. Mrs. Frieden nudged her husband and whispered, 
“I didn’t think it would be so nice.” The children, their 
eyes wide and curious were admiring the interior and its 
furnishings. They had never seen anything like this. The 
small chapel organ with its row of black and white keys was 
of special interest to little Mary. “Will someone play on 
it?” she asked her mother. “Yes dear, but you must not 
talk aloud here.” 

Silently the children praised the white altar with its 
pretty velvet cover, the table with a glass bowl of wild 
spring flowers, just like they picked in the woods; the shiny 
ceiled walls and shining pews; the arched windows with 
colored panes through which came soft rays of sunlight. 

A nice looking man was talking and shaking hands with 
their parents and the other folks seated in the pews. Little 
Mary looked again at the pretty organ; now a lady was 
seated at it looking through a book. Yes, she would play, 
as mother had told her. 

“Listen—the bell.” Again the sweet tones going out across 
the vales and hills. The tears came to Mrs. Carew’s eyes. 
It brought back sweet memories. She knew the ringer was 
Edmund Koeler himself. When the last tone ceased Mr. 
Koeler took his place before the altar. He announced the 
hymn, “Open Now Thy Gates of Beauty,” and bade all join 
in the song which was in the song books provided. Sin- 
cerely and joyously these simple pioneer people blended 
their strong voices with those of the minister and his wife. 


“Oh how blessed is this place, filled with solace, light and 
grace,’ sang Mrs. Carew, who knew the song from girl- 
hood. “Yes my God, I come before Thee. Come Thou also 
down to me.” Tears misted her eyes again, her heart was 
too full; she could sing no more. She thanked God she had 
been led here by the bell. The minister was reading the 
scripture for Palm Sunday. How beautifully he read the 
sacred passage about Christ’s triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem. ‘Hosanna; blessed is the King of Israel that cometh 
in the name of the Lord!” His listeners were so intent on 
his message they seemed to drink in every word. 

The service was ended, the minister and his pleasant wife 
were talking with the people, eager to meet everyone, young 
and old, asking names and where they lived; he wished to 
visit them in their homes. On Easter Sunday the church 
would be dedicated to the Lord; would they help spread 
this announcement that all living in the surrounding coun- 
try would know about the Easter service. The bell would be 
rung at sunrise, Easter morn, again at nine and ten o’clock 
to call the people to worship for well this man knew how 
long it would take some to make the trip. At ten-thirty 
the service would begin. 

(To be concluded next week) 


A WORTHY WORKMAN 


No one has a good word for a sorry workman. If you 
wish some carpentering done, you want a good carpenter. 
If you wish some plastering done, you want a good plasterer, 
and so on down the line. That is what St. Paul is talking 
about with regard to Christians. 

“If you are going to a Christian, be a worthy one.” Live 
up to the requirements of your union—“lowliness, meekness, 
long-suffering, forbearing.” Don’t have your mind going 
one way and your body another. Don’t think you are going 
forward when you are pedaling backward. Don’t think you 
are a Christian if you are proud and haughty and irascible 
and intransigent. Be a good workman, worthy of your 
vocation. —Dr. E. R. McCauley, Baltimore, Md. 


” 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


“I’m Not Listening,” is the slogan adopted by the move- 
ment recently launched by the Woman’s Club of New 
Rochelle, N. Y. Their purpose is to “discourage undesir- 
able radio programs,” and they are going about it in a thor- 
oughly business-like way. On February 12 the women began 
a postcard campaign. The cards, sent alike to the adver- 
tisers sponsoring the programs and the broadcasting com- 
panies, present the following warning: “I’m not listening 
CPM crepe ALM. or Pave 
, because it falls short of 
interest merits.” Among the 
programs disapproved are many over-sentimentalized serial 
romances, the prevalence of divorce situations, the presenta- 
tion of violence and horrors in children’s programs. Other 
items are likely to be included in time. Letters of appre- 
ciation of the crusade are pouring into the New Rochelle 
quarters. These indicate that the movement will soon be- 
come vocal in many parts of the country. This healthy re- 
action is one that might well have begun long ago. Broad- 
casting officials frankly confess that their programs are re- 
sponsive to the tone of the “fan mail” they receive. The 
silence and lethargy of the more responsible and intelligent 
of their audience is largely to blame for the character of 
the programs presented. 


Criticism of Certain Questions in the coming census inter- 
rogations shows indications of rising into storm, if not into 
a popular revolt. At the best census taking is rather a bore 
to the ordinary citizen. He is satisfied to know he is around 
without a fuss being made about it; but if the government 
is interested, he might as well answer “present.” But the 
ordinary citizen who is accustomed to handle his own affairs 
resents the present tendency of government to become too 
inquisitive. Even the government’s promise to hold all dis- 
closures in “strict confidence” is not assuring, because the 
powers that be have shown a distinctly gossipy tendency 
to forget promises of decent secrecy. One of the complaints 
that eventually brought about the American Revolution was 
that George III of England “sent forth swarms of officers 
to harass our people... and tried [us] for pretended of- 
fences.” That is the feeling of many with respect to the 
impending “nosiness” of the Census Bureau. It is to be 
hoped that Congress will have sense enough to put proper 
limits to the questions about to be loosed upon impatient 
citizens. 

Italy’s Acute Coal Problem is causing Mussolini to con- 
sider seriously a German engineer’s proposal to apply the 
wasted energy of Vesuvius in generating power for industry. 
The project is not a mere theory. For years Lardarello, a 
village near Florence, has been utilizing volcanic steam, 
which rises out of fissures in the adjacent territory, to run 
its factories and a local railway. Besides, the local plant 
extracts valuable by-products of ammonia salts, boric acid 
and carbon dioxide gas from the steam before it is used to 
furnish power. It is estimated that if the wasted energy of 
Vesuvius were properly harnessed it would annually furnish 
power equivalent to that produced by 1,000,000 tons of coal. 


Europe Is Forcing the season by starting “daylight-saving 
time” two months ahead of schedule. England’s name for 
it, “summer time,” is especially inappropriate, seeing that 
it began in winter time, February 25. The countries adopt- 
ing the plan are England, France, Belgium, Portugal, and 
Eire. The counsels of the last named are divided—church 
services and farming routine continue to hold fast to “God’s 
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time.” In France, however, the government is considering 
a two-hour advance of the clocks from May 14 to Septem- 
ber 15. Germany is waiting to change her time on April 1. 
(This is not an April fool joke.) The change in time is ex- 
pected not only to conserve electricity, and thus also coal, 
but likewise to reduce greatly the traffic fatalities due to 
the “blackouts” imposed on belligerents and neutrals alike 
by the necessities of totalitarian war. 


During the Last Seven Years more people were killed in 
the United States through auto accidents than the number 
who perished in approximately the same length of time in 
the Civil War and our participation in the World War. The 
completed figures for 1938 alone are 32,582 killed, 1,150.00 
injured, 5,800,000 accidents, 90,000 permanently disabled, 
total cost (destroyed capital), $1,500,000,000. The figures for 
1939 are incomplete, but are larger in every item. It seems 
hardly necessary to make any comment; in fact, the rising 
figures discourage advice and warning alike, so long as care- 
fulness and individual responsibility are neglected. How- 
ever, here is a good rule for every driver to follow: “In 
driving an auto keep your eye on the fellow in the car 
behind the one just ahead of you.” 


In the Midst of War’s alarms Holland is going steadily 
ahead in her winning battle with the North Sea. Some time 
ago the Zuyder Zee ceased to exist, for Holland had antic- 
ipated the tactics the Finns have practiced on several Rus- 
sian divisions. They had surrounded the Zuyder Zee with 
dykes, but various inland lakes remained to be emptied— 
a more humane “liquidation” over the dyke. Step by step 
“polders” (dyke-surrounded areas of water) have been 
emptied and thousands of acres added to Holland’s arable 
territory. Recently a campaign was launched to incorporate 
the nearby island of Urk. Just after Germany invaded 
Poland a clay dyke to the island was completed. In less 
than a year another twenty-mile dyke, starting from Urk, 
will be completed, and the enclosed waters will be exiled 
to produce another 132,000 acres for Holland’s land-hungry 
farmers. But, alas! for all these gains in the west there are 
the threatened losses that may be forced upon the Nether- 
lands by possible military invasion. While the Dutch author- 
ities patiently, but uneasily, seek to keep a neutral peace, 
and yet are ready to flood their hard-won fields toward 
the east as a measure of defence, there are definite rumors 
from Nazi sources that “the German Army may be forced 
for strategic and trade reasons to attempt to seize the 
Netherlands in the spring.” Neutrality is a hard job to work 
at.these days, as even we are discovering. 


Britain’s Cambridge University has opened its gates to a 
scientific investigation of “psychic phenomena.” A “stu- 
dentship” has been established in the university’s Trinity 
College for the examination of “mental and physical phe- 
nomena which seem prima facie to suggest (a) the existence 
of super-normal powers of cognition or action in human 
beings in their present life, or (b) the persistence of the 
human mind after bodily death.” In this step Cambridge 
is following the example of a number of American univer- 
sities, of Harvard particularly (America’s Cambridge), 
where investigations of this sort have been conducted since 
the early 1920’s. Harvard had an unhappy experience with 
“Margery,” a very engaging medium, which ended when 
Houdini effectually exposed her. There can be no question 
that a universal and persistent interest exists in the activ- 
ities and manifestations of the human soul. The implications 
of immortality in these investigations are especially fas- 
cinating. But it is to be hoped that the world may be spared 
further vagaries such as those evolved by Sir Oliver Lodge 
in his wistful, other-world biography of his son Raymond, 
or the follies of other “spiritual photographs” like those 
credulously sponsored by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 
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CHEAP GIVING 
By Catherine Herzel, Mulberry, Indiana 
TRAVELING on a sleeper not long ago, I thought to myself 


| that I was completely isolated from the rest of the world. 


After the heavy green curtains were pulled together,. one 
might be alone on the train for all that I could see. Some 
of us ride through life like that, our curtains drawn close, 
completely insulated from the rest of the world. It is true 
we know there is need. Every newspaper, every news broad- 
east, hammers at our consciousness with tales of desperate 
need, but our hearts are not touched. True, we express hor- 
ror, sympathy, the conventional sentiments, but what dif- 
ference does it make in our everyday life? True, we make 
contributions, but I wonder how many of us sacrifice as 
much as the price of a new dress for people who are starv- 
ing? This seems unduly pessimistic, but I remember a 
lovely Christmas program to which I went this past Christ- 
mas. It was a charming meeting, discussing the lovely cus- 
toms observed around the world. And then the speaker said 
to this group of missionary women, “In Poland the Christ- 
mas ceremonies include breaking and eating the Peace 
Wafer, which symbolizes peace on earth.” Did none of us 
realize that there was no Peace Wafer in Poland this Christ- 
mas because there was no peace? Apparently not. We sat 
on comfortably and listened to more of this pleasant program. 

Not long ago a pastor in one of our university centers made 
a stirring appeal for Finnish relief. After the service a young 
man came to him and said, “Pastor, your appeal was too 
easy, too cheap. You weren’t asking enough. My brother 
is over there now, fighting with the Finns, and I’m going too.” 

I do not agree with the form this young man’s devotion 
took. I do not believe we can accomplish Christian results 
by the use of non-Christian means, but I agree with his 
spirit. Giving of our surplus is too cheap. What we have 
been doing is not enough. 


Costly Keeping 


Being comfortable can cost too much! In a world as torn 
and distraught as it is today, we can stay secure and com- 


' fortable only at the expense of our Christian faith. When 


a flood overwhelms our neighbors along the river, we are 
shocked out of our lethargy and gladly pour out aid. What 
would we think of a woman whose home stood in high 
security on a hill near the river, and who closed her doors 
to those fleeing the flood because the presence of extra 
guests would disrupt her smoothly-run household? The 
flood is here, more terrible than the wildest ravages of the 
Ohio. Refugees have fled from an overwhelming tide of hate 
and terror. Chinese peasants know a flood of brutality more 
terrible than the ominous Yangtze. Missions supported by 
our European Lutherans find the foundations of their eco- 
nomic life washed away by the terrible swirls of the flood of 
war. Our neighbors in the dust bowl, and in the Canadian 
Northwest are in need. Are our homes and hearts closed 
to those fleeing from the flood? 

This is a time of crisis for the church—“beset by foes 
within, without.” The most deadly foe is not Nazism, nor 
communism, nor the paganism of our own land. No, it is 
the comfortableness of those of us who call ourselves Chris- 
tian. If we can sit down to our nicely cooked dinners, and 
not think of those who starve; if we can take a last good 
night look at the fair heads of our own children, and never 
think of children like them who need shelter; if we can draw 
the curtains of our own comfortable lives closely about us, 
and refuse to recognize what goes on outside—then we 
might just as well make no pretense of being Christians. 
Our religion is dead. 

We are capable of greatness. We can forget our worship 
of comfort. It is one of the terrible paradoxes of life that 
something so utterly vile and wicked as war can call out 
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ROARING MARCH 
By Sanford N. Carpenter, McClure, Pa. 


THE stirring days of March come roaring in 

To hold his namesake, Mars, the god of war. 
Now Phoebus’ cart rides high and higher still 

On far Ecliptic’s path among the stars: 

Midst suns and hosts of suns and circling worlds 
That, day and night, unceasing, with us drive. 


There is a restlessness in farmyard, while 

The cattle sniff and paw the changeling air: 
Chicks spread their wings and stretch and strut. 
With anxious eye the farmer now surveys 

The lowered bin and sinking mow to see 

If stored-up rations will suffice for all. 


The strawstack, weak from many nibbled bites, 
Has fallen back upon its haunches, soon 

To lie out, prone, among the cornstalks bare, 
That spread, a glist’ning litter, round the barn. 
With careful markings, row on row, the test 

Of seeds the ploughman makes for summer crops. 


Embattled Nature enter then the lists 

To drive the last rear guard by Frost King armed 
From off the field. O’er hill, through dale: forward 
By day: retreat by night, with all the might 

Of sunbeams, bright, and keen, and strong, and long: 
Essential conflict for the victor’s crown. 


To clean up and to “occupy” come troops 

Of buds and blades that slyly peep from off 

Each bush and tree and green-brown, waking sward: 
And, through the dry spots on the farther hills, 

The ploughshare’s furrows show the early scars 

Of seed time hope on earth’s responsive soil. 


Thus March comes in with mingled peace and strife, 
While storm and calm mark all the changing days. 
So, in our days, when darkness breeds despair, 

Let us recall this creed from Nature’s book: 
Surely, at end, the Sun of Righteousness 

Will scatter all the darkness of the night! 


such great devotion and forgetfulness of self. Today the 
Christ Who was so compassionate calls for a similar sacrifice 
of self. It is war—war against suffering, war against race 
prejudice, war against hatred and injustice. No Christian 
has a right to be comfortable these days. We must give of 
our money, our labor, our time, our homes. 

There is a poster on which is a picture of Joseph and Mary 
and the Child fleeing into Egypt. Underneath the picture 
is the plea, “In the name of these refugees, help the refugees 
of today.” Wherever there is a needy one, Christ still walks 
the earth, knocking at our doors, knocking at our hearts. 
“He that saveth his life shall lose it.” 

O tide of Life, in-sweeping 
Through human hearts flung wide, 
All man-wrought barriers leaping 
That man from man divide, 

From sleep arouse and wake us 

To pity and to love, 

That all men’s griefs may shake us, 
And all men’s wants reprove. 


DurtNé ‘April specialists in the field of Church College 
and Theological Seminary Education will contribute to Tue 
LuTHERAN. Every American should help Church-connected 
schools. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


NOT YET ARRIVED 


WE may be the victim of some skillful “after dinner” 
speaker in accepting as true an incident local to nineteenth 
century Philadelphia. At that time one of the learned, trusted 
and popular jurists in the city was a Jew, familiarly known 
as Judge Meyer Sultzberger. He was the chief speaker one 
evening, so the story goes, at the annual banquet of the 
Presbyterian Social Union, but preceding him was a lesser 
light in oratory, a clergyman of the Presbyterian fellowship, 
whose address took the form of a “vision” he assumed him- 
self to have experienced not long before the date of the 
dinner. It was descriptive of a pleasant journey into the 
future, during which he was given the proofs of several 
religious groups contentedly pursuing their favorite ways 
in the realms of paradise. The Baptists were championing 
immersion as the true mode of baptism, the Methodists were 
singing revival hymns, the Episcopalians were examining the 
genealogies of their bishops, the Lutherans were reciting the 
catechism, and the Presbyterians were rejoicing in their 
predestination. It was a very satisfying forecast of well- 
distributed future happiness. 


But a single omission was made by the seer which was 
promptly exposed by Judge Sultzberger. Said the Judge 
when his turn came to speak, “I also enjoyed a contact in 
spirit with the life to come and heard the Baptists contend- 
ing for their form of baptism, the Methodists engaged in 
harmonizing their joy of salvation, and the Lutherans re- 
citing their catechism. Perhaps the circumstances favored 
me because my dream was vouchsafed me on Friday night 
during our Jewish Sabbath. At any rate, I found a synagog 
in the realm of bliss and within it members of my fellow- 
ship responding to the cantor’s lines from the psalms of 
David.” He continued, “And evidently the Presbyterians 
had figured in our Creator’s plans. At a central intersection 
of two busy streets of the celestial city, I came upon a mag- 
nificent structure, Gothic in architecture and embellished 
with granite columns and beautiful stained glass windows. 
But no sounds emerged from within its portals, and when 
I looked inquiringly at my guide, he explained, ‘The Pres- 
byterians have not yet fully agreed as to the list who are 
elected. Hence their absence from the mansions prepared 
for them.’” 


Right About the Lutherans 


Witn Palm Sunday four days ahead of us, the Judge’s 
identification of the communion to which we belong as the 
group that learns Luther’s catechism appeals to us. We 
do not by any means look upon the Sunday preceding Easter 
as alone the proper date for advancing the young folk to 
the full privileges of Christian discipleship and active mem- 
bership in our congregations. Nevertheless the custom is 
widespread among us in the United States and Canada. 
Pastors conduct classes for instructing the youth concerning 
the chief doctrines of our faith and so arrange the conclu- 
sion of the study as to permit public confession and public 
recognition of the catechumens on the day celebrating our 
Lord’s public entry into Jerusalem, The connection is a 
highly proper one, though not always conveniently prefer- 
able to Whitsunday, especially when as this year, Easter is 
early and thus the period of instruction somewhat shortened. 


Luther’s Small Catechism, the textbook, one might say, 
for the study of the principle teachings of the Bible, is the 
familiar guide to the youth of every section of the entire 
Lutheran Church. Wherever there are Lutheran congrega- 
tions whose children have reached the “teen” years of life, 
they are given this product of Luther’s teaching genius in 
order to be fit for that self-examination which participation 
’ in the Lord’s Supper calls for. Not least of its merits are 


the explanations of the Ten Commandments. The exclusion 
of pure legalism and the inviting expression of the divine 
desire that man may have the essence of God’s good will in 
his moral and ethical code, are nowhere surpassed. If Lu- 
theran pastors are eulogists of this “handbook” of doctrine; 
if they sometimes cite it as evidence of something closely 
akin to inspiration for its writer, they have experience on 
which to base their fond appreciation. There are hundreds 
of our clergymen who for twenty-five and more years in 
succession conduct catechetical instruction and never ex- 
haust the spiritual suggestiveness of this manual. If one 
gives his imagination limitless extension, he can envision 
a continuation of that illumination in truth and beauty and 
progress in wisdom as part of the enjoyment of the new 
heaven and the new earth. 


A CRITICAL TIME 


WE have sought in this week’s graphic editorial on page 3 
to arouse the congregations of the United Lutheran Church 
to the actual conditions in which we are placed at this time 
by Europe’s resort to war. We deem the obligations resting 
upon those who publicly confess their faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ to be of greater extent and of greater variety 
and therefore of greater importance than has been the case 
at any Palm Sunday in recent decades. Carl Barth some 
years ago expounded as teacher and author what has been 
called the theology of crisis. We would call our public ex- 
pressions of worship at this time in the church’s history the 
confessions of crisis. They call for the utmost of self-ex- 
amination and the most complete measure of Bible-dictated 
loyalty. 

First of all and to a degree unparalleled, the spiritual 
content of our confessions must be distinguished from sec- 
ular conditions and objectives. The sure promises of God 
through Christ, the sure inheritance of the Kingdom of God 
and the utter confidence in grace whereby from every 
temptation the way of escape has been made for all who call 
upon Him Who knows our every weakness—these we must 
re-impress upon our minds as well as upon our hearts. The 
price of redemption has been paid and its application to 
everyone that believeth is not affected to a hair’s breath by 
any living man, living nation or existent theory of govern- 
ment. Whether we live or die, the mansions prepared for 
those in whose behalf Christ suffered death await the faith- 
ful. The only condition applying to us is continuance in 
the faith. 


Discount Prejudices 


Second, we must meet our surroundings as Christians. In 
many ways, we must discount prejudices engendered for 
nationalistic purposes by those to whom the guidance of 
government has been committed. It is not seemly for Chris- 
tians to yield themselves to vengeful hatreds. Beyond doubt, 
a man’s country is entitled to defense. Loyalty to one’s flag 
as the symbol of secular authority can be abused, but we 
are not to deny to other peoples their right to such gov- 
ernment as they prefer. The response to hatreds engendered 
by passionate leaders at the end of the World War laid the 
foundations for a return of international strife. We should 
not be misled into a repetition of that state of mind. Also 
there is no good reason to conclude that all the fruits of 
Western civilization are to be bombed. The best will survive 
if the Christians keep their minds clear of hate-cultivated 
prejudices. 

There is one more quality called for by the present con- 
ditions. It is solidarity. One demand for that attribute has 
been brought to us by the special appeal for money needed 
in Finland, France, Palestine and in the mission fields 
“orphaned” by the war. Of equal value to the future of our 


side and ecclesiasticism on the other claim that we 
cannot work together as brethren in the faith should. Our 
conduct during the coming months must disprove that 


charge. 


- The answer is in co-operation under and with our leaders. 


_ service of the Master is visible fellowship. Secularism on 
one 


Certainly Lutherans in the United States and Canada can 


' exhibit the kinship of followers of Christ so that where one 


suffers all suffer, and where one is blessed all rejoice with 
him. We choose our leaders by electing them and we adopt 
our programs of activities in conventions. This year both 
the constituent units and the entirety of the U. L. C. A. 
assemble in conventions. Let policies offered for our ac- 
ceptance be carefully examined. Let those upon whom 
leadership must rest be impressed with the trust imposed in 
them. But when decisions have been reached and selections 
of personnel made, let everyone give himself without res- 
ervation to the common endeavors. This is no time to burden 
the Church with laggards and dubious observers. Unity 
under leadership must be practised in these days of deadly 


peril to religion. Or, to put it another way, the “common 


mind” of the Church is given expression by our pastors and 
lay delegates at the properly called and authorized meet- 
ings. Indifference and lack of support make effective lead- 
ership impossible. 


THE PEOPLE CHOOSE 


Journats all over the United States have reported the 
recent nominating election in Louisiana which has now been 
completed. Samuel Houston Jones received on February 20 
the majority of the votes cast for the office of governor, 
defeating Earl Long, brother of the late Huey Long. A 
“run off” ballot was necessary since the primary election 
a month earlier did not give any one of three candidates the 
majority. y 

In our visit to New Orleans last January the day of our 
arrival was that of the first election. We had no personal 
interest in the result, but we were impressed by the amount 
of conversation the political situation had aroused. It is not 
much of an exaggeration to say that everyone able to take 
part in the balloting had been reached by the rival can- 


' didates, had listened to the arguments offered by partisans 


of the three contenders for nomination, and had reached a 
conclusion. When the votes were counted there was no 
doubt as to the majority’s choice for their next governor. 

We deem this occurrence in Louisiana of significance be- 
cause it illustrates the possibilities of our form of govern- 
ment. If the late Huey Long was the dictator he was charged 
with being, his exercise of power was at least acquiesced in 
by the citizens of his state. What the conditions were, prior 
to his rise to power, we do not know, but such comments 
as we heard described him as having gained leadership by 
promising “the poor” a larger share of production of their 
labors, of which, according to reports of his speeches, the 
rich few had been enjoying more than was right. The over- 
turn last month was accomplished by persuading the same 
people that corrupt politics really cost the citizens more and 
made them worse off than they were before the Long regime 
was in the ascendency. Politicians but not the people had 
benefited. 

We hear more frequently than we like that the American 
way of government is a failure and that one or another sort 
of dictatorship must be accepted and the hitherto power of 
the people consigned to the scrap heap. Some of our highly 
cultured folk are lapsing into a pessimistic attitude toward 
the competence of the average citizen to look after his own 
best civic interests. We are told that politics are vicious, 
that our municipalities are boss ridden and gangster dom- 
inated. Taxation without adequate production is cited and 
class agitators demand radical changes in government. 
Sometimes their propaganda is temporarily convincing (as it 


_ seems to have been for a decade in Louisiana), but in the 
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long run American civic control has been put back on its 
proper course by a majority’s expression of their convictions. 


Lutherans in New Orleans 

The preponderance of French and Spanish influences in 
the founding and developing of Louisiana’s largest city 
would lead one to expect that its people would be largely 
Roman Catholic in their church connections. We were told 
that about sixty per cent of the Christians are of that faith, 
and then our informant surprised us by the statement that 
among the Protestant communions the Lutherans are most 
numerous. 

For this and for other relevant facts about Lutherans in 
Louisiana we are indebted to the Rev. Herbert B. Roepe, 
pastor of the oldest Lutheran congregation in New Orleans. 
(Celebration of the hundredth anniversary of its founding 
has recently been eompleted.) Pastor Roepe is a member 
of the Missouri Synod. We sought opportunity to interview 
him and he very graciously interrupted his parish duties 
to tell us of conditions in the Crescent City, and to show 
us some of its beautiful streets and residential sections. 
Among the latter are the “dwelling places of the dead,” that 
is, the cemeteries. The elevation of New Orleans above sea 
level is practically nil: hence the preferable form of inter- 
ment is in mausoleums. One sees large areas of ground 
completely occupied by elaborate tombs. (Where poverty 
compels burial in a grave, artificial drainage is necessary 
until interment is accomplished.) 

There are some twenty Lutheran churches in the city, 
twelve of which, according to the Lutheran World Almanac, 
are of the Missouri Synod. Also there are three or four 
congregations whose members are negroes. The remainder 
of the parishes belong to the American Lutheran Church. 

New Orleans has its place in the esteem of the Missouri 
Synod, since it was here that the pioneer colony of immi- 
grants from Germany landed in 1839 after a tempestuous 
and in some respects disastrous journey from Saxony in 
Europe. Dr. Walther “came ashore” with his fellow voy- 
agers, but after a brief pause, he and all those of his party 
ascended the Mississippi River to Perry County, Missouri. 

Prior to the arrival of these Saxon immigrants, Germans 
had settled in the territory of Louisiana, and had formed a 
congregation which, we understood from Pastor Roepe, was 
evangelical, but they did not at first formally accept the 
Lutheran confessions. That came later. 

Pastor Roepe’s congregation numbers 1,600 souls and is 
not the largest of the Lutheran churches of the city. We 
suspect, however, that it is among the most influential. 


ABSENTEE CITIZENS 


THe LUTHERAN is creditably informed by a printed com- 
munication that in the vote to authorize Pari-Mutuel Race- 
track Gambling in the state of New York only one-seventh 
of the qualified voters participated. The bulletin comments: 


“Because of this, six-sevenths of the citizens must endure 


the gambling system as the result of the comparatively few 
votes. 

Once our Lord said concerning the people to whom He 
was ministering: “He that is not with me is against me, and 
he that gathereth not scattereth abroad.” In our country 
people who do not vote at all practically vote against the 
measure pending. In this case nearly six million persons 
in the state of New York failed to perform their duty as 
citizens, or rather they agreed in principle to the introduc- 
tion of the pari-mutuel gambling. One cannot excuse this 
neglect of the duties of citizenship by crediting results to 
those people in the population who really voted. 

Similar neglectfulness is reported from commonwealths 
of the United States where legislation involving moral as 
well as economic or industrial issues have been submitted 
to the people for decision at the polls. Then they howl 
about corrupt politicians. And who listens? 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


THOU HAST HOLDEN ME BY MY 
RIGHT HAND; THOU SHALT GUIDE 
ME WITH THY COUNSEL, AND 
AFTERWARD RECEIVE ME TO 
GLORY. 


The whole church turns thoughts to the 
many young confirmands on Palm Sunday. 
The prayers are that God will guide them 
and help them to keep their vows. 


Jesus, Master, Whose I am, 
Purchased, Thine alone to be, 
By Thy Blood, O spotless Lamb, 
Shed so willingly for me, 
Let my heart be all Thine own, 

Let me live for Thee alone. 


Other lords have long held sway; 
Now, Thy Name alone to bear, 
Thy dear voice alone obey, 
Is my daily, hourly prayer: 
Whom have I in heaven but Thee? 
Nothing else my joy can be. 


Jesus, Master, I am Thine: 

Keep me faithful, keep me near; 
Let Thy presence in me shine, 

All my homeward way to cheer. 
Jesus, at Thy feet I fall, 
O be Thou my all in all. 


Jesus, Master, Whom I serve, 
Though so feebly and so ill, 

Strengthen hand and heart and nerve 
All Thy bidding to fulfill; 

Open Thou mine eyes to see 

All the work Thow hast for me. 


Lord, Thou needest not, I know, 
Service such as I can bring; 

Yet I long to prove and show 
Full allegiance to my King. 

Thou an honor art to me; 

Let me be a praise to Thee. 


Jesus, Master, wilt Thou use 
One who owes Thee more than all? 
As Thow wilt! I would not choose; 
Only let me hear Thy call. 
Jesus, let me always be 
In Thy service glad and free. 
—Frances Ridley Havergal, 1865. 


THE WORLD’S REDEEMER 


MEN in all stations of life unite in prais- 
ing the world’s Redeemer. Still Jesus is 
saying: “Who do men say that I, the Son 
of man, am?” “What think ye of Christ?” 

If Christ is my Lord, what does He need 
to do for me? Much, but most of all to 
save me from my sins. 

“T need Thee, precious Jesus, 
For I am full of sin; 

My soul is dark and guilty, 
My heart is dead within.” 

“A lost and condemned creature”—that 
is what Iam. My conscience and my daily 
experiences bear testimony to this. But 
thanks be to God, I am able to confess 
what the holy church throughout the 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


world has been confessing with assurance 
for nineteen hundred years: Jesus my 
Lord “has secured and delivered me from 
all sins . . . with his holy and precious 
blood and with his innocent sufferings and 
death.” 


* * * % 


Prayer: O Lord Jesus Christ, Who hast 
willingly borne for us the pains of the 
cross, grant us grace to enter into the fel- 
lowship of Thy sufferings and so to con- 
template Thy dying agonies that we may 
find forgiveness of our sins and rise with 
Thee into newness of life, Who livest and 
reignest with the Father and the Holy 
Ghost, one God, forever. Amen. 

—Source Unknown. 


PETER’S TRAGIC TALE 
By George Henry Young 


“THOSE pitying eyes broke my wilful 
heart. How can I tell you of that dreadful 
hour?” 

Thus spoke Simon Peter, the impulsive 
disciple of the Christ, to a group of early 
Christians, A. D. 79, in Antioch, where 
the followers of the Galilean were first 
called Christians in a wild and weak de- 
rision. 

Peter was impelled to personal testimony 
by the group. Even the new apostle, Paul, 
was eager to hear his tragic story, for he 
himself had often wished he had known 
Jesus in the flesh; but Peter was hesitant 
to start the vivid tale of deep disgrace 
and glorious restoration. 

“John and I were there,” he said quietly. 
“We were silent at His trial when He 
needed witnesses most. The cruel cynicism 
and ribald laughter of the rabble paralyzed 
my will.” 

Almost unconsciously, he linked John’s 
name with his own base’ falsity. 

“You know,” he proceeded, “I was a 
prosperous fisherman on our famous Pal- 
estinian sea before I met Jesus. Andrew, 
my older brother, brought me to Him, and 
he said he had found the Messiah of our 
race, long previsioned and expected. And 
when the Master met me, with strange 
prophetic eyes He looked into my soul 
and changed my name to Peter. There 
was a note of sadness in the sweet mod- 
ulation of His voice even as He named me 
Rock.” 

Peter’s lips hung lingeringly upon the 
name because it had been given to him by 
Jesus, even though it contained the story 
of both his fell disaster and triumphant 
transformation. 

“At once I loved Him,” he continued, 
“more than tongue can tell, and though I 
failed Him in the hour of His distress 
never was I hypocritical. He forgave. My 
God! He forgave we wondrously. 

“We were going to Jerusalem, the city 
of our fathers that He loved, when I made 
my great confession. He had asked us 
what men thought of Him, and I replied, 


‘Some say you are Elijah, the translated 
prophet of our race; others say Jeremiah, 
the seer who suffered greatly for our na- 
tion, or John the Baptist come back again, 
whom Herod slew for a sinful woman’s 
disporting dance.’ 

““But whom say ye that I am?’ He 
asked. And I affirmed, ‘Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.’ But 
though I never doubted that confession, at 
the Master’s trial I could not withstand 
the apparent solidarity of evil, for all the 
world seemed panting with vicious hatred 
for His pure, godly life, and when their 
cruel rage against Him reached a climax, 
I ignominiously fell.” 

He slumped into a seat, overcome by the 
dreadful memory of that night of tragedy, 
dazed by the vivid recollection of that 
world-drowning flood of sin’s dissolution; 
but John, always the comforting, the one 
whom Jesus loved, relieved the strain with 
strong invective language. 

“Each evil,” said the seer of the Apoca- 
lypse, “seemed to re-enforce the others. 
The devils were one in wickedness against 
Him. Their hideous mien showed clearly 
in the faces of His accusers. As I gazed 
upon it I remembered that from Christ’s 
great heart of magnanimity there had 
issued a fearful warning of coming retri- 
bution that was like the yearning of a 
mother’s love over her wayward sons and 
daughters. 

“He had foretold that they would bring 
upon themselves the destruction of their 
city, the desolation of their temple, the de- 
filing of their womanhood, and the mas- 
sacre of their babes. Their evil days would 
parallel their impious imprecations in re- 
ciprocal accumulating judgment. 

“And did not the Roman soldiers under 
Titus, nine years ago in utter cruelty lay 
waste our glorious city, make desolate our 
temple, where no man goes to pray? His 
retributive judgments are divinely merci- 
ful but most terrible.” 

Peter rose again and continued speech. 
“I meant to be true to Him, but alas! that 
fearful hour of testing. I shall never fail 
again. That fateful night! The wind was 
chilly, blowing with a weird cutting blast, 
but the chill of sin cut deeper in my soul. 

“A serving maid moving wantonly among 
the crowd in the courtyard where the fire 
was burning, accused me of being a Gali- 
lean follower of His. And then I heard a 
cock crow thrice, announcing not merely 
the coming of the dawn, but the bitter con- 
sciousness of my own condemnation for 
my blasphemous denial of Him I had so 
vehemently confessed. 

“Jesus looked at me with those search- 
ing, pitying eyes, and that look broke my 
already troubled heart. 

“I was a perjurer, a cringing coward, 
and went staggering out into the dense 
darkness of the night just before the 
morning dawn, remorse upon my con- 
science and a stain of black betrayal on 
my soul. My mind was filled with anguish 
and my heart with conscious hell. Till I 
saw Him in the garden, life seemed to me 


an eternal prolongation of blackness. I 
wept! Thank God, I wept, for my very 
weeping brought me hope.” 

Poor Peter, though hesitating, did not 
stop to answer John Mark’s blunt ques- 
tion, “What happened then?” but continued 

_ pensively in a preachment. 
_ “‘Blessed is the man that walketh not 
in the counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth 
in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the 
seat of the scornful: but his delight is in 
_ the law of the Lord; and in his law doth 
he meditate day and night. He shall be 
like a tree planted by the rivers of water, 
that bringeth forth its fruit in its season; 
his leaf also shall not wither; and what- 
soever he doeth shall prosper. The un- 
godly are not so, but are like the chaff 
which the wind driveth away. Therefore 
the ungodly shall not stand in the judg- 
ment, nor sinners in the congregation of 
_ the righteous. For the Lord knoweth the 
_ way of the righteous; but the way of the 
ungodly shall perish.’ 

“That psalm was taught me by my 
mother at her knee, It reveals our great 
King David’s sad experience. It is mine 
too now. I walked with the ungodly; stood 
with the sinner and sat with them in the 
scorner’s seat. Oh, brothers, nothing is 
ever worth the sinning for. 

“But on the third day after my denial 
there came a wonderful piece of news to 
me. Mary Magdalene came rushing and 
found me out. She said, ‘Oh, Peter, I have 
a message from the Lord. He is alive, 
raised from Joseph’s tomb, and wants to 
see you again. 

“He said, ‘Go tell my disciples and Peter 
that I am risen from the grave.’ 

“What was that?’ startled I asked. ‘Re- 
peat it again. Did he say “Peter’”?’ 

“ "Yes, she said, ‘and Peter.’ 

“Together John and I rushed to the 
grave. It was empty. But a shining angel 
sitting at the feet told us He was risen, 
and He would meet us in our haunts in 
Galilee. 

“That day He came to me in the garden, 
just where He had prayed. He breathed 
on me the Holy Spirit. ‘Peter,’ He said, 
and the strength and beauty of His voice 
lifted me from the sullen depths of dread 
despair to a fresh new glorious life of use- 
fulness in God. 

“ Peter,’ He said, and I knew I was for- 
given. Then in my soul the full spiritual 
tides of life flowed strongly.” 

Peter’s face flashed forth the fires of his 

victorious new strength as he stood in tri- 

umphant six-foot poise. The invisible 
‘fingers of the Eternal Christ were playing 
upon the keyboard of his soul, evoking 
the divinest music of his manhood. There 
was now an accumulating spiritual glory 
radiant in his personality and the vision of 
his eye eclipsed the eagle’s. 

Not satisfied with the story of his con- 
fession and forgivenéss, the new Peter, 
though still impulsive, said, “My last in- 
terview with Him was wonderful. He 
taught me to be humble and to serve. John 
has written it down in his Gospel of our 
Lord ” 


“Yes,” said John, “I have it here.” He 
arose and pulled a parchment from his 
girdle and read, while Peter listened in- 
_ tently with the rest to John’s race narra- 
tive. (John 21: 15-22.) 
_ “Then after breakfast Jesus said to 
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Simon Peter, ‘Simon, son of Jonah, do you 
love me more than these?’ ‘Why, Lord,’ 
he answered, ‘you know I love you.’ ‘Then 
teach my little children, said the Christ. 

“Again He asked him, ‘Simon, son of 
Jonah, do you love me?’ ‘Why, Lord,’ he 
replied, ‘you know that I love you.’ Then 
said Jesus, ‘Take care of my weak, be- 
draggled followers.’ 

“For the third time Jesus asked him, 
‘Simon, son of Jonah, do you love me?’ 
Now Peter was troubled. So he said, ‘Lord, 
you know everything. You can see I love 
you.’ Jesus said, ‘Then take care to feed 
my sheep.’ And Peter then saw visions of 
a sacrificial service for his Master and the 
crown of life beyond.”—Young People. 


WHAT GOD HATH 
WROUGHT FOR THEE 


Wuy linger on the shores of love 

And cast thy longing wistful gaze 
Across its heaving breast? 

Know not thy God doth beckon thee, 

’Mid calm and storm of His deep sea, 
To follow and be blest? 


Why wade ’mid waters ankle deep, 
Content to know in small degree 
The fulness of His love? 
Plunge now into its boundless sea 
And know what God hath wrought for 
thee 
In His great heart of love. 


Then life shall be a loveful day, 
And every act shall speak of love 
To God and fellowman; 
Then this old world shall roll along, 
*Mid rules of love and joyful song, 
Fulfilling God’s great plan. 
—W. S. Fyfe. 


HOW CARELESS BETTY 
BECAME CAREFUL 


By Caroline Mangelsdorf Collins 


“NEVER was there a child so careless as 
Betty,” thought Betty’s mother as she 
picked up from the lawn a once-lovely 
hair ribbon, now utterly ruined by rain. 

Betty was not only careless in the mat- 
ter of hair ribbons, but with shoes and 
frocks as well. 

“Of course she doesn’t realize that these 
things cost money,’ mused her mother, 
“and yet she is not too young to learn 
that they do.” Then she concluded that 
Betty could learn their value in no better 
way than to earn the money and pay for 
some of the things herself. 

That very day the opportunity presented 
itself, for Betty came running home from 
kindergarten, flushed and starry-eyed with 
the news that an outdoor festival was to 
be held on the school grounds and she was 
to be one of a group of fairies, “‘all dressed 
in white with big bows of ribbon on our 
hair.” Then all at once Betty’s enthu- 
siasm died as her eyes fell on the bedrag- 
gled ribbon that her mother had found on 
the lawn. She remembered having lost 
it the evening before, but she had been 
so anxious to play she had not stopped to 
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pick it up. Slowly she looked at her 
mother. “I’ll need a new one, Mother,” 
she said. “Yes, you will need a new one,” 
her mother answered, “but suppose you 
earn the money for it all by yourself.” 
Betty was delighted with the plan and 
anxious to begin, and it was surprising 
how many tasks mother found for her to 
do, wisely paying only what she con- 
sidered the actual value of the work to 
be. And incidentally Betty learned that 
her work had to be well done before she 
could be paid for it. 

Dandelions dug out of the lawn brought 
a number of pennies to Betty, and going on 
errands, and drying the table silver, were 
also remunerative. 

Then on the night before the festival 
Mother and Betty went to shop for the 
coveted ribbon which Betty herself was to 
select. At her mother’s wise suggestion 
that fairies usually dressed in very dainty 
colors, Betty chose a lovely pale blue 
ribbon. 

How excited Betty was on the day of 
the festival! And she looked truly fairy- 
like in her dainty white costume, with 
hair-bow like a huge butterfly. 

That night as mother was ready to turn 
out the light after tucking her little girl 
in bed, Betty suddenly sprang up, calling, 
“Oh! wait just a minute, Mother, I want 
to put away my new ribbon. You know 
that cost a lot of money.” And mother 
smiled happily.—Selected. 


BELIEVE 


BELIEVE God is! 
That all the heights and breadths and 
depths are His; 
The birds of light, 
The fears that walk at night, 
The psalms of gladness and the silences; 
The instinct strong that will not let thee 
stay 
Thy hands from labor though thy sight be 
dim— 
All, all are but the windings of the way 
That leads at last to Him. 


Believe thou art 
Of all the wondrous universe a part; 
Not small or slight, 
But needful in his sight 
Who planned thee, soul and body, mind 
and heart! 
Who formed thee, tuned thee, set thee and 
doth know 
If to his touch thou givest answer true. 
Then fail not, wondering heart, though 
thou dost go 
Softly the long days through. 
—Cara Waterman Bronson. 


To be out of harmony with the things, 
acts and events which God in His prov- 
idence has seen fit to array around us— 
that is to say, not to meet them in a hum- 
ble, believing and thankful spirit—is to 
turn from God. And, on the other hand, 
to see in them the developments of God’s 
presence, and of the divine will, and to 
accept that will, is to turn in the opposite 
direction, and to be in union with Him. 

—Thomas C. Upham. 
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VICTORY ON CALVARY 


Jesus Experiences Strange Triumph by Sacrifice 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Matthew 27: 33-50. The Sunday School Lesson for March 17 


Wuo could look at Jesus on the cross 
and go away with the ineffaceable picture 
of a conqueror ever before him? That 
dying man was not victorious or tri- 
umphant in appearance. Rather He looked 
to be a common criminal put to death in 
shameful fashion, evidently regarded as 
deserving such ignominious capital pun- 
ishment. Though a Jew He died as a 
Roman outcast, some sort of slave, or man 
of guilt against the government. But a 
victor? Surely not. 

Judas seemed to be the only conqueror 
among the thirteen men composing the 
disciple band and their Master. He had 
led the men who arrested Jesus. He had 
money in his pocket, pay for bargaining 
with the church leaders. Under his direc- 
tion was a band of soldiers and mob ready 
to follow him. But Judas had but brief 
triumph, and that at night when few saw 
it, or made it public. Long before Jesus 
was lifted up on the cross, Judas lost in- 
terest in his death-dealing plot. He had 
found his own life too gloomy to endure. 
He had taken the suicide route toward 
relief, as he thought. But Jesus went on 
from victory to victory. This has always 
been the record of Jesus. Nothing has 
ever checked Him. Even when the way 
seemed darkest He went forward. The 
cross on which He died was transformed 
by Him into a throne of power and glory. 
There He made the supreme sacrifice, to 
be sure, but that sacrifice was the un- 
deniable evidence of His ultimate victory. 
Three words tell the story of Jesus on the 
cross: Defied, Derided, Dead. 


Defied 


In hardly an uncertain sense everything 
pertaining to the crucifixion was in de- 
fiance of Jesus. His claims, His words, 
His work, His mission were in turn defied. 
His power was ridiculed. His promises 
were belittled. The details of the journey 
to Golgotha, the matter-of-fact procedure 
there, the attitude and sarcastic sayings 
of the people indicated deliberate defiance 
of Jesus. 

When we piece together the four ac- 
counts as recorded in the four gospels, we 
get a picture of what took place. In the 
midst of it all was Jesus, quiet, undis- 
turbed, thinking of the past and present 
in terms of His mission and the future 
establishment of His kingdom. This place 
of crucifixion was near a highway close 
to the city wall. Passing people could see 
the victims on their crosses. The impres- 
sion would naturally be that law-break- 
ing does not pay, that criminals are doomed 
to punishment. There were no papers or 
radios to publicize capital punishment, but 
witnesses of it on a public thoroughfare 
would circulate the news. No special dis- 
tinction attached to Jesus. As seen by the 
people, He was just another condemned 
man getting what He deserved. Sym- 
pathetic hands offered Him drugged sour 
wine to deaden His nerves, and make Him 


less sensitive to pain. This He would not 
drink, for He would suffer it all. The sol- 
diers, as was their legal right, divided the 
garments of the crucified among them- 
selves. They sat near the cross to keep 
watch over their victim. These soldiers 
were held responsible for what took place. 
No friend could slip in and remove Him 
from the cross. Prominently displayed was 
the Pilate-approved accusation: This is 
Jesus the King of the Jews. Everything 
to be heard and seen was a slanderous 
defiance of Jesus, 


Derided 

In that long, dragging six hours from 
crucifixion to death, Jesus was derided by 
cutting words spoken by persons who 
despised Him or were indifferent to Him. 
The passing crowd could not keep still; 
somebody had to say something. What 
was. said referred to what Jesus had 
spoken about rebuilding the temple in 
three days and about His being the Son 
of God. These sayings were made fun of. 
He was challenged to come down from 
the cross. To this rather trivial remark 
of the crowd was added the more sig- 
nificant statement of the chief priests, who 
knew better. Joined by the scribes and 
elders, they mocked, turned up their noses 
at Him. They spoke truth about Him, 
though intending it to mark Him with 
shame. Jesus had saved others. He was 
indeed the King of Israel, but they derided 
the suggestion that He could leave the 
cross. Their offer to believe on Him if He 
left the cross was not sincere; they were 
making fun of Jesus in all they said. They 
went further and defied God to rescue 
Jesus. The robbers were strangely inter- 
ested in what was being said. They took 
up the same deriding words, not knowing 
what they were saying. These two bandits 


THINK OF THESE 


A POPULAR hero on Sunday, but a friend- 
less, crucified man on Friday—how could 
this be true of Jesus? 


Nothing is more fickle than public 
opinion, even when Jesus is involved. 


The staggering cost of it did not keep 
Jesus from fulfilling His mission. 


We cannot understand, but we must be- 
lieve, that in God’s way there is saving 
efficacy in the’ crucifixion of Jesus. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


Jesus on the Cross. Matthew 27: 33-44. 

Triumph Through Sacrifice. Matt. 27: 45-56. 

Enduring the Cross. Hebrews 12: 1-6. 

A Cry of Anguish. Psalm 22: 1-8. 

eee ry Through the Cross. 
1: 13-20. 

. The Cross in Discipleship. Luke 14: 25-35. 

The Cross, the Power of God. I Corin- 

thians 1: 18-25, 
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of the Barabbas class joined others in 
deriding Jesus. 
Dead 


The strange darkness, after Jesus was 
three hours on the cross, continued three 
more bitter hours. It was at the end of 
that time that Jesus was pronounced dead. 
The record is that Jesus “yielded up his 
spirit.” His mission on earth was finished. 
He had done the work for which He came. 
The Jews gloated over their victory; at 
last they were rid of Him, so they thought. 
They would have a firmer hold than ever 
on the common people since they had pub- 
licly disposed of Jesus, put an end to His 
false claims, and halted His damaging 
tongue. His last words, spoken from the 
cross, did not signify much to the listen- 
ing Jews. Some of these words were mis- 
interpreted. For example, His cry of 
despair was taken to mean a call to Elijah 
for help, and His cry of physical anguish, 
“I thirst,” was taken literally, and a 
sponge of sour wine was offered Him. The 
end came, and Jesus had made the full 
sacrifice. He seemed to be a nobody for 
whom no one cared. But He was the tri- 
umphant King of kings and Lord of lords, 
the Son of God indeed. Men had defied 
and derided Him. They had brought about 
His death, but His triumph was complete. 


MUCH PROVIDED 


Tue Boards of the Church provide much 
instruction for our people. These Boards 
are agents of the whole Church, to whose 
planning and working are entrusted this 
and that particular phase of church work. 
Among these Boards we mention partic- 
ularly the Parish and Church School 
Board. To this Board has been assigned 
many phases of educational work per- 
taining to the parishes of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. It plans, guides, 
prepares literature of different types, visits 
congregations, and sets up conferences of 
various kinds, and in every way possible 
directs our people into larger and better- 
tilled fields of religious education. 

It is taken for granted that there is a 
broad and intelligent acquaintance with 
what is provided, so that no phase of the 
work need be neglected. We wonder if 
anything has been overlooked. Even a 
casual reading of the lists of books and 
pamphlets and leaflets available removes 
any doubt that there is negligence on the 
part of the Parish and Church School 
Board. Already many congregations know 
how abundant are the helps they can have 
for carrying on their work. The comments 
of users tell how well these helps are 
adapted to the needs of the people. 

However, it must be acknowledged that 
acquaintance with our Board’s provided 
materials is not as extensive and intensive 
as could be desired. It seems that there 
must be something wrong if any congre- 
gation is ignorant of what is provided for 
its use. There has been earnest attempt 
made to let each congregation know, 
through its leaders, that a wide variety 
of useful literature is ready for distribu- 
tion. If any congregation does not know, 
the question arises as to how this lack of 
knowledge is possible. Can it be that any 
leaders are negligent of responsibility? 
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“Te little flowers came through the 
ground, 
_ At Easter time, at Easter time; 
They raised their heads and looked 
around, 
At Easter time, at Easter time, 
And every pretty bud did say— 
‘Good people bless this holy day, 
For Christ is risen, the angels say, 
At Easter time, at Easter time.’” 
—From an anonymous hymn in 
“The Book of Easter.” 


Did you ever wonder why there should 
be an Easter lily? We have tried to find 
| the answer without much satisfaction. We 
have finally come to the conclusion that 
_ just as Lent is named for the spring sea- 

son of the year, so the lily, coming to 
bloom in the spring is named for Easter. 
It is an Easter-time flower. It carries in 
itself the parable of the spring. Spring is 
a time of awakening life. That which 
seemed to be dead now lives, and lives 

_ beautifully. The tulips, narcissus and 
hyacinths are signs of a life that persisted 
in the dark of the earth. They are resur- 
rection flowers that cheer us with the 
‘certainty that spring has come. 

The Sunday after Easter in 1939 we 
spent in Bermuda, and in the afternoon 
‘were among the thousands who attended 
a song service in the lily fields on the 
island of St. David. In the very center of 
acres of Easter lilies, all in bloom, a large 
cross had been set up and a platform 
erected from which the evangelist-singer, 
Rodeheaver, directed the service. The 
‘week before, a sunrise service had been 
held in this same setting to greet the 
Easter day. So many asked for a repe- 
tition of the service that another was held 
for the benefit of those of us who were in 
our own homes on Easter. 

The music one could forget and many 

of the hymns will not merit long iife, but 
the setting, the thousands upon thousands 
of white lilies with their long, richly- 
leaved green stems, the sweetness of the 
air and the reverent attitude of the great 
crowd of worshipers, made a lasting im- 
pression on our minds and hearts. All this 
beauty arose from the earth-covered tomb 
where the bulbs lay sleeping through the 
winter. What a parable of the resurrection! 


Consider the Lilies 


How Jesus loved nature! Perhaps He 
was in a field of lilies like those on St. 
David’s when He said, “Consider the 
lilies.” In our times we consider almost 
everything else. So it) was in His day, too. 
Men were too busy grubbing for things 
that really do not matter to consider the 
flowers. Those of which Jesus spoke did 
not have the care and cultivation of the 
lilies that glorify our chancels and our 
homes at Easter time. They just grew. 
They were entirely dependent on the sun, 
_ the rain and the soil for their beauty. God 

was their Gardener. Yet “Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.” 
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We are so much more concerned with 
the raiment of Solomon in our times. It 
has a purely surface appeal. It is not the 
genuine beauty like that which marks the 
lily. We make much ado about our Easter 
clothing. There is a sense in which our 
Easter clothing might be a tribute to the 
meaning of the day. It is a happy day, a 
day of glory. It is right to wish to appear 
our best that day. But most of us forget 
the meaning of our Easter clothing in a 
self-conscious pride that makes it a shabby 
substitute for the genuine beauty of the 
lily. Only when what we wear is matched 
by what we are can there be a tribute of 
beauty. that is acceptable to the Lord. 
Solomon’s robes covered a shabby soul. 
Consider the inside of the cup as well as 
the outside. Consider heart values. Con- 
sider that the most beautiful gift to God 
comes from the most beautiful soul. 


The Beauty of the Lily 


Clean, white, wholesome, the beauty of 
the lily reminds us of the beauty of the 
Christ. Without that beautiful life there 
would have been no resurrection. The 
greatest miracle of all was the life of Jesus. 
The miracle of the resurrection is the only 
possible outcome of such a life as His. 

The proverb is old, “Beauty is only skin 
deep.” That which passes for beauty in 
the painstaking make-up of some of our 
movie stars is a mighty poor substitute 
for the real thing. No beautiful woman 
lives in lust and luxury. A magazine 
article recently dramatized the life of a 
so-called boy hero of the radio at the same 
time that the newspapers carried the story 
of his Reno divorce. This was a dis-service 
to the American home. No man is great 
who is not great within. No woman is 
beautiful who is not clean, white and 
wholesome within. Let the beauty of the 
lily remind us of the beauty of Jesus’ life. 


The Faith of the Lily 
“Be not anxious,” was the plea of Jesus. 
Easter justified the childlike faith of Jesus. 
Surely there were plenty of reasons why 
Jesus should be anxious. He had so little 
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By Amos JoHN TRaAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


CHRIST ALIVE TODAY 


Acts 7: 55, 56; I Corinthians 
15: 20-24; Matthew 6: 28, 29 


of this world’s goods. He was poor, home- 
less, misunderstood by friends as well as 
enemies, destined to die between two 
thieves. His whole estate would amount 
to the unseamed garment that He wore 
when He died. Yet He was never anxious. 
Worry was not in Him. Like the birds of 
the air and the lilies of the field, Jesus was 
sure that the Father would provide. 

This faith reached the greatest test of 
all, the death on the cross. Confidently 
He assured His disciples that He would 
rise again. So widespread was the knowl- 
edge of this claim that the tomb in which 
He was laid was sealed to prevent a sim- 
ulated resurrection. He was sure of the 
Father and sure that Easter would foilow 
Good Friday. The little one by the grave 
of her mother was not too small to say, 
“She is just sleeping. She will wake up 
again.” Let every lily remind us that a 
life made beautiful in Christ will live 
forever, ° 


The Life of the Lily 
The lily lives in a never-ending circuit 
of life. From bulb to flower to bulb and 
back again to the flower; this is the life 
of the lily. It is neither affected by frosts 
of winter or heat of summer. The flower 
withers and dies in due season, but it is 
bound to live again. Fall and winter, 
spring and summer, the seasons come and 
go. As we grow older they seem to speed 
around the course. Sometimes we wish we 
might slow them a bit. But it is all in the 
good plan of God for His world. We are 
never to allow the winter cold to depress 
us. We must not believe that the ice and 
snow, the death of vegetation about us in 
these northern climes, is to remain. If 
there is a God to set the clock of the year, 
we can be sure that it is set right. When 
we know that this divine clock-setter is 
also our Father in heaven, we can be sure 
that our times are planned with love. Let 
us see in the Easter lily the assurance of 
this unending circle, not coming by chance 
but designed by the same love that brought 
Jesus to the world. 
“If a man die, shall he live again?” 
Philosophy will not satisfy the mourning 
soul. The answer is found in the empty 
tomb on Easter Day. Our Gospel does 
not end in the winter damp of a Good Fri- 
day tomb; rather it lives on in the beauty 
of the resurrection. It has no end. Let the 
Easter lilies remind us that for the life 
committed to the care of Jesus Christ, 
there is no end. 
“Tis the spring of souls today, 
Christ hath burst His prison, 

From the frost and gloom of death, 
Light and life have risen. 

All the winter of our sins, 
Long and dark, is flying 

From His light, to whom we give 
Thanks and praise undying.” 

—From John of Damascus, Eighth Century. 
* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, March 24. Next 
topic, “The Strategic Hour for Missions in 
America,” 
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FOR BETTER, NOT FOR WORSE 


A Manual of Christian Matrimony. By 
Dr. Walter A. Maier. Concordia Publish- 
ing House, St. Louis, Mo. 1939. Pages 564. 
Price, $2.50. 


This book by Dr. Maier is a veritable 
treasurehouse of information on the sub- 
ject of Christian Marriage, preparation for 
such marriage, its conduct, its duration, 
and its goal. The style is popular and in- 
viting; and on every phase of the subject 
treated the author fortifies his position by 
the teaching of the church and by per- 
tinent Scripture proofs. The book is divided 
into seven parts. 

In Part I the author treats of the founda- 
tion of Christian marriage, designating it 
a divine institution, a blessed ordinance, 
a life-long union, and as having as its pur- 
pose the procreation of children. Further, 
it must be established by free will and mu- 
tual consent, marked by intensity of sac- 
rificing love, and prepared for by implor- 
ing the help of God for the leading of 
clean, consecrated lives void of all con- 
cessions to impurity. Such marriage, the 
author declares, has been tried, tested, 
demonstrated and richly blessed. 

In Part II the author deals with purity. 
Here he makes a fervent appeal for purity 
on the basis of the teaching of Scripture, 
pointing out that it is Christ alone Who 
cleanses from sin, and that men are made 
new creatures through the transforming 
power of the means of grace. Accordingly 
he urges the daily searching of the Scrip- 
tures with personal application and reg- 
ular use of the Holy Sacrament as cleans- 
ing powers of purification; and earnestly 
appeals that prayers for chastity be made 
with full assurance that such prayers will 
be heard and will prevail. 

In the next section the author treats of 
the manifold offenses against morality in 
connection with marriage that are prev- 
alent today, advocated by various parties 
and sects, and spread broadcast in filth- 
purveying magazines and books, and in 
lewd moving picture shows. All the hazards 
of the present age are here graphically 
depicted with their inevitable result—delu- 
sion and distress. 

Next the author deals with the criteria 
of a happy choice, discussing the proper 
age for marriage, marriage for money, 
mixed marriages, marriage markets, mail 
order marriages, and other problems, and 
gives candid advice without reservation. 

The author next treats of courtship, en- 
gagement and marriage, and the various 
problems arising in connection with them. 
Here he warns against the spoliations of 
lust and stresses the strength to be had 
in chastity; contrasts betrothal in Bible 
times with engagement as it is current 
today; deplores the great falling off of 
church weddings; denounces all vulgar ex- 
hibitions in connection with the ceremony; 
all clandestine marriages and elopements; 
and calls for a Christian marriage cere- 
mony for Christians with an intelligent 
understanding of the vows to be taken. 

In the following section he deals with 
the two great menaces to marital hap- 
piness, Birth Control and Divorce. Ex- 


posing the fallacies of the advocates of 
birth control, he discloses its anti-Scrip- 
tural bias, its physical penalty, its stimulus 
to divorce, its menace to national pros- 
perity, its outrage against nature, and its 
moral degradation. Here he points out the 
horrible ravages divorce has made in re- 
cent years and denounces the anti-Scrip- 
tural grounds on which it is often obtained. 
Companionate and trial marriages are con- 
demned, and re-marriage of those divorced 
on un-Biblical grounds. 

The last section deals with the various 
elements of wedded happiness. The book 
is equipped with a topical index covering 
some forty pages, making it easy to look 
up any point desired. The book is to be 
highly commended and should be read and 
studied by our young people. 

C. H. Lrrrie: 


MAN THE MEASURE 


Aw Essay on Humanism As RELIGION. By 
Arthur Hazard Dakin. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. 1939. Price, $3.00. 


One of the most important battle fronts 
of unbelief during the last generation is 
Humanism. It has not been very produc- 
tive, but it has called forth an extensive 
literature and has enjoyed the distinction 
of being criticized both by religionists and 
by many who have little interest in re- 
ligion. Much of its opposition to theism, 
especially as represented by Christianity, 
is merely negative. It denies the truth of 
this or that doctrine, or with an air of 
supreme self-satisfaction it attempts to 
put aside all traditional religious beliefs 
as outworn survivals of primitive culture. 
Humanism, except the literary variety, is 
extremely negative; “it is more radical 
than Liberal Protestantism, Catholic Mod- 
ernism, Liberal Judaism, or Unitarianism.” 
It denies the existence of a personal god 
on logical or scientific or psychological 
grounds, and undertakes to invent a sub- 
stitute for God. ; 

We cannot consider it a school of 
thought; it lacks definiteness of direction 
and consistency. It is scarcely a move- 
ment. It is rather an unorganized group 
of critical dissenters who agree on one or 
a few points that are wholly negative. 
There is also some agreement on the 
grounds on which they base their dissent. 

A decade or more ago it was in the 
ascendant. Its advocates had an over- 
weening attitude of confidence, and in 1933 
they published the “Humanist Manifesto,” 
which opened with these words: “The time 
has come for widespread recognition of the 
radical. changes in religious beliefs through- 
out the modern world. The time is past 
for mere revision of traditional attitudes. 
Science and economic change have dis- 
rupted the old beliefs.” After setting forth 
in fifteen propositions their program for 
divorcing religion from the supernatural, 
an outworn, old-fashioned notion, and dis- 
placing God, and building up a philosophy 
of life on truths that “are scientifically 
assured,” they suggest in large outline their 
chief aims. Dr. Hazard adds: “Perhaps 
Humanists think of their manifesto as a 
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‘clarion call’; to issue ‘clarion calls’ for this 
or that is one of their fortes.” 

The statement was signed by a number 
of radicals, among who are certain Unitarian 
clergymen, university professors and others. 
It was signed by John Dewey, professor 
of philosophy in Columbia University; A. J. 
Carlson, professor of physiology in the 
University of Chicago; Bernard Fantus, 
professor of therapeutics, University of 
Illinois; A. E. Haydon, professor of the 
history of religions in the University of 
Chicago; R. W. Sellers, professor of philos- 
ophy in the University of Michigan; and 
others. 

The Mainfesto was generally criticized 
very severely, and in small circles of rad- 
icals loudly praised. At first there were 
some who feared that it might undermine 
Christianity. But when it appeared it is 
probable that the movement, if we may so 
designate it, had already passed its zenith 
and was in decline. Several months ago, 
L. J. A. Mercier, professor of philosophy 
in Harvard, asserted in a public address 
that it was dying. Of course it is by no 
means dead yet, but it is generally treated 
both by scholars and by the public press 
as a fad that is on its way out. 

It is difficult to give a brief statement of 
what Humanism is. Dr. Dakin in his in- 
troduction says: “Humanism indicates, if 
not a theoretical denial, at least a neglect 
or a practical denial, of theism, for the 
sake of substituting as a religion a would- 
be scientific and ethical absorption in hu- 
man affairs without reference to God.” “It 
would fuse a reasonable, this-worldly 
residue of Christian ethics with science.” 
It magnifies and discredits all beliefs that 
are not scientifically grounded. It empha- 
sizes psychology, and claims to show that 
God is merely a psychological projection 
of the individual, and that the transcendent 
is merely an invention of the human mind. 

This book should be read and studied by 
all who wish to have a better understand- 
ing of Humanism. It is a comprehensive 
survey of the movement, and a judicial 
and penetrating criticism of its many 
weaknesses. It shows that humanists are 
more anxious to set forth sweeping gen- 
eralizations than they are to be logical. 
I commend the book very highly though 
I dissent from certain declarations. 

S. G. HEFELBOWER. 


AT TRAIL’S END 


By Frank T. Cartwright. Friendship 
Press, New York. Pages 184. Price, $1.00. 


This is a fine, stirring story in which 
teen-aged boys would be much interested 
and which would help them to realize the 
heroism of Missions. The hero, Berry Mc- 
Phail, is one of the many high school boys 
without work and without aim in life. He 
has a case on a fine girl who urges him 
to make something of himself. In trying 
to do this he runs away from home and 
finds many adventures at sea and on land, 
ending in a mission station in Borneo, 
where he finds himself and his life work. 
The author is thoroughly familiar with the 
field, having been a missionary there 
himself. 

A fine book for boys or girls which we 
highly commend. C. P. Harry. 
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LUTHERAN POSITION 
APPROVED 


February 29, 1940. 
‘Dear LuTHERAN: 

Your quoting of the editorial in the 
Christian Advocate concerning the recent 
pronouncement of the Executive Board of 
the United Lutheran Church on our 
Church’s attitude toward the conscientious 
objector recalled to my mind the original 
pronouncement in the January 24 issue of 
Tue LUTHERAN. 

Considering that this is the first such 
pronouncement in the four hundred years 
of history of the Lutheran Church, I feel 
that our Executive Board is to be con- 
gratulated on this statement which it is 
‘submitting to our next convention. 
| As I interpret the statement, it reiterates 
the position held by Article XVI of the 


_Augsburg Confession, that it is the duty 


of the Christian citizen to obey and sup- 
port the government even if this includes 
—‘engaging in just wars and to serve as 
soldiers.” The exception is to be when the 
individual conscience looks upon war as 
sin and participation in war as being like- 


' wise sinful. 


The real contribution made by the pro- 
nouncement is in the interpretation of this 
latter part of Article XVI which reads: 
“save only when commanded to sin, for 
then they ought to obey God rather than 
man.” (Rom. 13:1-7; I Peter 2: 13-17; 
Titus 3: 1; Matt. 22: 17-21 and Acts 5: 29.) 
It is at this point that the pronouncement 
places the conscience of the individual as 
the final authority in determining conduct. 
It states: “Therefore, under this evan- 
gelical principle of freedom of conscience 
we recognize the individual right to con- 
scientious objection in a war. Such recog- 
nition does not imply the Church’s ap- 
proval of such conscientious objection but 
does proclaim its devotion and respect for 
the scriptural principle of the supreme 
moral responsibility of the individual con- 

'science. As the exponent and defender of 

Christian principle, the Church must re- 
spect and safeguard the Christian in his 
right to the honest exercise of that re- 
sponsibility.” 

While one cannot predict what will 
actually happen to this pronouncement at 
the coming U. L. C. A. Convention, it is to 
be sincerely hoped that not only will it be 
adopted as a definite stepping stone toward 
the day when the conscience of the United 
Lutheran Church itself will be loyally 
bound to obey the fifth commandment and 
more truly to follow Jesus of Nazareth 
Who in “disarming Peter, disarmed all 
Christians”—but that in its adoption, prac- 


tical “teeth” will be added to enable all 


Lutheran conscientious objectors to make 
their convictions known through a properly 
designated avenue of our Church before 
war itself should cause our nation’s man- 
hood and youth to be involved. The actions 
of our various synods will undoubtedly go 
far in determining the action at the U. L. 


_C. A. Convention. 


Christians are, indeed, soldiers. They are 
soldiers of a cross—the cross standing for 


the Way and Life exemplified by Jesus 
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OPEN LETTERS 


Christ! This was the Way of self-sac- 
rificial service in love and forgiveness; 
never in hate or revenge or murder. Jesus 
was willing to die to save others; never to 
kill to attain His objectives. 

U. L. C. A—pass this pronouncement 
with “teeth” in it! In an hour of crisis, 
let us not be found sleeping—with lamps 
having no oil! 

Sincerely, 
Auton M. Morter, 
Pastor, Lutheran Church of the Redeemer, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


“ONWARD CHRISTIAN 
SOLDIERS”— (Reborn) 


Note: As long as we continue to live in 
a sinful world we shall continue to be 
members of a militant church. It may well 
be that the time has come when someone 
who can distinguish between the militancy 
of the church and the growing impatience 
with international warfare should seek to 
preserve for the church the splendid mar- 
tial strains of Sir Arthur Sullivan while 
salvaging words which have a far-off social 
ring. These stanzas are dedicated to the 
men who put on and participated in the 
splendid Church Council Conferences of 
the United Lutheran Church. 

EK. P. PFATTEICHER. 


Onward Christian Pastors, 
Teaching as you go, 

Preaching Christ’s own gospel 
With its saving glow; 

Seeking Jews and Gentiles 
For the Church of God, 

Treading lanes and highways 
Both untrod and trod. 


Onward Christian Pastors, 
’Gainst the realm of sin, 

Onward ever onward, 
Countless souls to win. 


Onward ye Church Councils, 
Heed your Church’s call, 
Help both strong and stragglers 
Lest they slip and fall. 
Prod the wilful shirkers, 
Cheer the fearing feet; 
Praying, plan your labors 
And each duty greet. 


Onward ye Church Councils, 
’Gainst the realm of sin, 

Onward ever onward 
Countless souls to win. 


Onward all ye laymen; 

Tis your Lord’s command; 
Onward men and women; 

Onward every land; 
Onward ever onward 

All ye boys and girls, 
Christ Himself is calling, 

He can use no churls. 


Onward, pastors, laymen, 
’Gainst the realm of sin, 

Onward ever onward, 
Countless souls to win. 
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SERVICES 
FOR GOOD FRIDAY 
and HOLY WEEK 


A THREE HOUR DEVOTION FOR 
GOOD FRIDAY 


Prepared by The Common Service Book 
Committee 


Self Cover. 6 pp. Price, 10 cents a copy; 
$1.00 a dozen ; $7.00 a hundred. 


BEFORE THE CROSS 
A Three Hour Devotion for Good Friday 
By Paul Zeller Strodach 


Black Card Cover, with title and desi 2 
in silver. 16 pp. Price, 15 cents a copy; $1. 
a dozen; $10.00 a hundred. 


Either of the two services above provides a 
complete form of worship for the three-hour 
Good Friday service, if supplemented by 
brief addresses on the Seven Words from 
the Cross. Both contain all the material 
necessary for participation on the part of 
the congregation, no other service aids be- 
ing required. Full rubrics are incorporated 
in each, making possible a service free from 
any distracting announcements. 


? 


The Passion of the Lord 


Compiled by W. HOPPE, D.D. 


Seven devotions. Complete services for 


Lent or Holy Week. 
Paper. 25 cents; $2.50 a dozen. 
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For Confirmation or 
Easter 
GIVE 
Luther Emblem Jewelry 


The Official Emblem of the Luther League 


Button, Large and Midget Sizes, with Lu- 
ther’s Coat-of-Arms in enamel on back- 
ground of 

Gilt, 25 cents; Rolled Gold, 50 cents; 
Solid Gold, $1.00. 


Clasp Pin, Large and Midget Sizes with Lu- 
ther’s Coat-of-Arms. in enamel on back- 
ground of 

Gilt, 25 cents; Rolled Gold, 50 cents; 
Solid Gold, $1.00. 


Watch Charm 
Rolled Gold Maltese Cross with emblem in 
colors $5. 
Solid Gold 


Signet Ring 
Solid Gold with emblem in colors 6.00 


Gold Filled Midget Clasp Pin with Luther 
League (LL) Guard and Chain............ $1.50 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
1617 Sumter Street 


219 Sixth Street 
Columbia, S.C. 


Pittsburgh 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN SYNOD 
By Oliver F. Weaver, D.D. 


We have only two United Lutheran 
churches in Wyoming, although there are 
quite a number belonging to the other Lu- 
theran bodies. Wyoming is a great state, 
from its vast and rolling plains on the east, 
rising to high table lands and still higher 
buttes and mesas into mighty mountain 
ranges—S hoshone, Medicine Bow, Big 
Horn—up to the majestic Tetons in the 
west. Marvelous, colorful Yellowstone 
Park lies in the northwest corner. Through 
the southern part runs the Lincoln High- 
way, Route 30, and the Union Pacific— 
through Cheyenne, the capital, over famous 
Sherman Pass, the Continental Divide, and 
on to the golden west. All through the 
state are names to charm the imagination 
—cowboy and Indian lore, the Nez Pierce 


and others, Buffalo Bill, stagecoach days,. 


Independence Rock and Fort Laramie, 
sheep herding, cattle rustling—what tales 
have been written. Who hasn’t read that 
old classic of western thrillers, the story 
of “The Virginian”? 

But Wyoming also has other stories that 
thrill—stories of the planting of the church 
—struggles and victories, sacrifices and 
triumphs by pastors and church workers. 
Every denomination has its quota, as have 
we. In our last letter we told of progress 
at Laramie under the fine leadership of 
Pastor Leland C. Soker with his rein- 
vigorated congregation. Now we offer a 
story of the amazing congregation at Cas- 
per and their energetic pastor, Charles S. 
Bream, D.D.—amazing because even though 
the youngest, the Sunday school has been 
built up to the largest membership in 
synod. 


Casper 


lying east of the center of the state, was at 
first the outfitting point of a vast cattle 
and sheep industry; but with the discovery 
of oil its complexion changed almost over 
night. The oil boom brought the usual 
rush of people. The small county seat in- 
creased to 40,000 population, outstripping 
facilities of homes, churches, refinement 
and religion. What wonder there was 
roughness at times, gambling, wide-open 
places and blocks where “men’s steps take 
hold on hell.” 

But the churches came, ours among 
them. In the Providence of God there was 
residing here a retired Lutheran pastor, 
the Rev. Dr. J. M. Cromer who, realizing 
the need, began holding services for the 
Lutherans and others unchurched. At that 
time the missionary superintendent of the 
Rocky Mountain Synod was Howard A. 
Anspach, D.D., who co-operated in or- 
ganizing the work as Grace English Lu- 
theran Church. It was received into synod 
in 1922 with sixty-seven members. Others 
who ministered and helped the work were 
T. B. Uber, D.D., pastor for two years, 
O. W. Ebright, D.D., and H. S. Lawrence, 
D.D., missionary superintendents. 

Had we space, a stirring picture could 
be painted of the beginnings of this mis- 
sion, of Dr. Cromer’s dramatic personality, 
and the true western zeal in launching the 
new project. The boom was on, times pros- 
perous, the future rosy; a fine site was 
purchased and a building started. But with 
slowing of the oil boom the fast pace could 
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not be held and the building was only 
completed enough to carry on services. 
The greatest need now is to complete the 
church edifice. 

Pastor Bream came on the field March 
1, 1927. Never was a pastor called with 
more appropriate timing for a difficult and 
remarkable work. With true evangelical 
fervor and a passion for souls he pros- 
ecuted the work with vim, vigor and 
vitality, just when the field needed such a 
forceful personality. Outspoken, fearless, 
active, he soon became an influential figure 
in the community. 

He is tireless in his calling. Particularly 
is he mindful of the old and infirm, pro- 
viding them with special chairs at church. 
No pastor makes more calls—last quarter 
alone he made 908. He believes that by 
hard work and visiting, many congregations 
can double their strength. 

Three men have been sent into the min- 
istry and one is now in preparation at 
Midland College. The men have a fine 
spirit and are studying “Forty Thousand 
Strong.” The women gave the largest 
Thank Offering in synod last year. The 
apportionment is well paid, often in full or 
in excess. 

In 1927 the confirmed membership was 
95, the Sunday school 100; the last minutes 
show 348 confirmed and a Sunday school 
of 310. All this in spite of the depression 
years. But the hardest blow came when 
many of the oil refineries closed, removed, 
or modern machinery threw the men out 
of work and Casper shrunk to half its pop- 
ulation. Half the members lost their jobs 
but, like the fighting Finns, their courage 
could not be crushed, and by the finest 
co-operation on the part of the people the 
slump is beaten and they are on the up- 
grade again. 

Dr. Bream has also found time to lecture 
before many Teachers’ Institutes, serve 
several terms as state senator, engage in 
community activities, serve as secretary 
and president of synod, delegate to the 
United Lutheran Church, and on the Board 
of Midland College, from which he re- 
ceived the Doctor’s degree last year. 

Many pastors and churchmen in the 
populous districts of the east who have 
close fellowship with their brother pastors 
in friendly counsel fail to realize what it 
means to work alone two or three hun- 
dred miles from your nearest neighbor in 
the faith. All the more credit then to these 
pastors and congregations who “tread the 
winepress alone,” loyal to the Gospel, to 
the Church, and all the Boards and 
agencies .of the Church. 


The Executive Committee 


met in Denver January 31 and made plans 
for the meeting of synod in Laramie, Wyo., 
May 7, 8, 9. Secretary Arthur P. Black is 
to represent the United Lutheran Church 
boards, Pastor Soker was present to co- 
operate in the planning. Secretary W. F. 
Martin came from Albuquerque—500 miles. 
Pastor Albert H. Buhl presented plans for 
a teacher training school in connection with 
the Luther League camp in August. 


Pastor Hugh Dowler of Pueblo is re- 
covering from severe sickness which for a 
time prevented his co-operation with Pres- 
ident R. B. Wolf in caring for the work at 
Calhan. 
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Pastor W. C. Conradi, in addition to his 
own pastorate at Canon City, is carrying 
on work at La Junta, Colo., assisted by the 
Rev. Charles L. Ramme of Trinidad. 


Messiah Church, Denver, Wilson P. Ard, 
D.D., pastor, closed the year with benev- 
olence paid 132 per cent, attractive im- 
provements made in the social room, a 
substantial increase in the pastor’s salary, 
all organizations functioning strongly, and 
crowded attendance at the chief services. 


FLASHES FROM FLORIDA 
By W. E. Pugh, D.D. 


Visitors to Florida come in winter for 
rest and recreation. This season the num- 
ber is reported to be greater than in any 
previous year. Each community strives to 
provide for its visitors that which is ex- 
pected to please its guests, this provision 
taking many forms. There are games and 
contests for all ages, and in some com- 
munities opportunity is given to exercise 
the gambling instinct by providing racing 
and gaming houses for the so-called 
“sporting element.” 


The Circus 


To top it all, and provide that which 
“little boys full of peanuts and lemonade 
dream about,’ at Sarasota the Ringling 
Brothers-Barnum and Bailey “Greatest 
Show on Earth” spends the winter. The 
circus stays there four months. To para- 
phrase a news writer’s account, from De- 
cember to April every year, midgets and 
acrobats bounce in and out of Sarasota’s 
soda fountains and grocery stores, the tall 
man and clowns dangle fishing poles into 
Sarasota Bay, and straw bosses and canvas 
men lounge on sidewalk benches yarning 
about the great happenings of the past. 
But recreation for show people does not 
last long. Soon the entire circus lot is 
alive with activity, each person doing the 
necessary things to keep himself in train- 
ing for the circuit of the coming summer. 
Animals must be cared for too. The itin- 
erary for the new season is planned. The 
circus presents its “show” in about two 
hundred places each year. 


Missionary Chain 

About twenty years ago a series of 
meetings with Missions as the theme in- 
augurated what has come to be known as 
the Florida Chain of Missionary Assem- 
blies. The first assembly was held in St. 
Petersburg and DeLand. The movement 
was given birth by Mrs. Helen Barrett 
Montgomery, LL.D., and in its first years 
our sainted Mrs. E. C. Cronk took a prom- 
inent part. The idea has developed and its 
sphere enlarged to the extent that this year 
there were sixteen “Christian Ambas- 
sadors” on the faculty of the Assembly, 
and meetings were held in sixteen Florida 
cities. Student institutes were conducted 
by members of the faculty in the State 
University at Gainesville and the College 
for Women at Tallahassee. 

The faculty in 1940 included such rep- 
resentative men and women as Walter H. 
Judd, M.D., who has seen ten years’ serv- 
ice in China but who is in America now 
“interpreting the Far Eastern situation and 
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America’s relation to it”; the Rev. W. O. 
‘Lewis, general secretary of the Baptist 
World Alliance, who has spent a great part 
of the last twenty years in Europe; the 
Rev. Hugh Clark Stuntz, who was born in 
India, son of a missionary bishop, and who 
has spent a number of years-in religious 
education in several Latin American coun- 
tries; and, Miss Ila Romola Sircar, a na- 
‘tive of India and associate general secre- 
tary of the Student Christian Movement 
in India. \ 

The theme of the assemblies was, “A 
Christian in a World of Tensions.” Some 
of the topics discussed: “What the War Is 
Doing to Us,” by Lewis; “A Hundred Mil- 
lion Christians South of Panama,” by 
Stuntz; “What It Means to Be a Christian 
Today,” by Miss Sircar; and the “Madras 
Conference and Its Significance”; “The 
Large Missionary Enterprise,” by Dr. Judd. 
‘Miss B. Louise Woodford of St. Petersburg 
is state director of the assemblies. 


The Weather 


Not that there is nothing else to talk 
about, or that talking about it we do noth- 
ing about it. Floridians usually read 
weather reports from other parts of the 
country and note with some satisfaction 
_ that they do not have to suffer the rigors 
_ of a cold climate. But this winter it has 
been different. On a certain date in Jan- 
uary we were quietly advised by the 
weatherman that Jacksonville had a lower 
thermometer than Juneau, Alaska. The 
only difference to us was that Jacksonville 
was suffering the loss of much vegetation 
by freezing while perhaps Juneau was not. 
At any rate, Florida set up another sixty- 
‘year record of weather, but not of the 
kind that could be advertised for the state 
as the place where summer spends the 
winter. But there are compensations to be 

» remembered. 

The damage by the cold to citrus trees 
and fruit and to growing fields of vege- 
tables has been heavy, and many people 
have been thrown out of work as a result. 
Thousands of boxes of fruit have been lost; 
acre upon acre of vegetables had to be 

/ replanted. The cost of table supplies will 
likely be increased, at least until another 
crop can be grown. 

However, the agriculturists say that 
millions of insects which destroy growing 
crops have themselves been destroyed by 
the freeze and that for some time farmers 
may be free from the destructive work of 
these little enemies. It is also believed the 
frigid weather will prevent to a large ex- 
tent for another year the ravages of the 
boll weevil and that the growing of long 
staple cotton in Florida will be a profitable 
industry. A spirit of confidence and hope 
prevails, and this providence of God should 
serve again as a reminder of man’s utter 
dependence upon His mercies. 
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ON THE WING 
By Milton J. Bieber, D.D. 


Wuen the Maryland Synod meets in Zion 
Church, Middletown, Md., May 20-24, 1940, 
in its one hundred twenty-first annual 

- convention, it will be privileged to rejoice 
with the members of Zion in the celebra- 
tion of the two hundredth anniversary of 
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the congregation’s organization. On that 
occasion the 139 congregations of the synod 
will also welcome into the family the one 
hundredth child in the form of 


St. Luke’s Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Silver Spring, Md. 


What a gathering that will be! And what 
a happy time for St. Luke’s! St. Luke’s 
was ushered into the Kingdom January 14, 
1940, with one hundred charter members 
and now has 173 souls enrolled. The in- 
itial service was held September 10, 1939, 
and the church school was organized Sep- 
tember 17. The U. L. C. A. Constitution for 
Congregations was adopted and an ad- 
visory committee of four men who had 
served as a temporary church council until 
the formal organization, was reinforced by 
five more, also loyal and true. 

From the beginning the congregation and 
the church school gave one-tenth of their 
income into the treasury of the U. L. C. A. 
through the synodical treasurer, thus pre- 
paring the congregation to meet its appor- 
tionment in full and more, when the time 
comes. 


Blessings 


The lines of the congregation have 
fallen in pleasant places: Silver Spring is 
an attractive, growing suburb northwest of 
Washington. It has a number of Lutherans, 
and many unchurched souls. Although the 
leading denominations, as usual, preceded 
us and gathered a number of our people, 
we are gradually regaining them, receiving 
some of theirs in the transition, gathering 
those Lutherans who waited for us, and 
interesting a goodly number of the un- 
churched. 

The Board of American Missions had 
prepared the ground by a careful survey 
by good men. The Board gave us fifty 
Common Service Books and fifty Parish 
School Hymnals with which to start. Kind 
friends loaned us a lectern, offering baskets 
and white book markers. Others gave us 
vases, candlesticks, candles, a bronzed 
cross, and an altar cover. Immanuel 
Women’s Bible Class, Philadelphia, gave us 
a new pulpit Bible; one family donated the 
new communion set; another, new offering 
plates. A loyal friend sent us $25, and 
another a $10 check when we started; a 
friend in the beginning printed our bulletins, 
gratis; and now a member of the council 
does it, also free of charge. 

We are blessed with able and faithful 
teachers and officers. All our people have 


a mind to work. The ladies at an informal 


meeting decided to make and fill little sacks 
for a Building Fund and their initiative 
inspired the congregation to contribute 
$100.85 on Organization Sunday. Since then, 
another of God’s noble women sent us a 
check for $100 for the Building Fund, and 
another interested and true friend offered 
to send us a $100 check as soon as we are 
ready to purchase a building site—which 
will be the case ere long. The birthday 
offerings began and are swelling the Build- 
ing Fund. 

Truly can we say with the psalmist, 
“Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not 
all his benefits.” 

In recognizing the various causes of the 
Church in their course, we are greatly 
helped by the splendid bulletin folders 
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furnished free by the respective boards and 
organizations. 


Men and Members 


During the four months’ history of our 
congregation we have been greatly hon- 
ored and encouraged by the visits and the 
messages of some of our leaders—among 
them our esteemed divisional secretary, 
Dr. A. M. Knudsen; Mr. Harry Hodges, the 
executive secretary of the Board of Min- 
isterial Pensions and Relief; the Rev. B. F. 
Bieber of Washington, D. C.; the beloved 
Dr. L. M. Zimmerman, dean of Lutheran 
ministers in Washington. All this assistance 
in means, money and men are evidences 
of God’s grace and manifold blessings! 

Of the charter members, six were re- 
ceived by adult confirmation and one by 
baptism. A number of other adults and a 
Young People’s Class are under instruction 
for baptism and confirmation, and a num- 
ber of children are in line for baptism. 


The Brotherhood 


On Ash Wednesday a number of St. 
Luke’s men met at the hospitable home of 
one of the members and enthusiastically 
organized a Brotherhood, by the adoption 
of the authorized Brotherhood Constitu- 
tion, the election of officers, and the appoint- 
ment of various committees. Freewill of- 
ferings will be taken, Lutheran Men will 
be used, the topics discussed, the national 
dues paid. The Lenten Objective is the 
local Building Fund. The six main ob- 
jectives are emphasized, and the Iron 
Mountain School is not forgotten. 


The Washington District 
Brotherhood 


is flourishing. The annual meeting for the 
election of officers and the hearing of re- 
ports was held in Zion Church, the Rev. 
E. G. Goetz pastor, January 17, when the 
Rev. Paul E. Huffman, Calvary, Baltimore, 
professor-elect of Old Testament at North- 
western Seminary, Minneapolis, brought a 
heart-searching message on Romans 12: 
1, 2. The elected officers were installed in 
Atonement Church, the Rev. Howard E. 
Snyder pastor, January 31, by the energetic 
president of the synodical Brotherhood, Mr. 
Martin A. McGrory of Atonement. Dr. 
Oscar F. Blackwelder brought one of his 
inspiring messages. 

In the very near future the women of 
St. Luke’s will have formed a Women’s 
Auxiliary, and the young people a Luther 
League. The Board of American Missions 
is seeking out a pastor to be on the ground 
shortly after Easter, releasing the field mis- 
sionary for other fields. 


MIDLAND COLLEGE BOARD 


Mr. Henry Gunderson, an attorney of 
Fremont, will serve as acting president of 
the Board in place of Pastor Puls until the 
May meeting. 

E. E. Stauffer, D.D., pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Wichita, Kan., has been appointed 
to membership on the Board of Trustees 
of Midland College, Fremont, Nebr., re- 
placing the Rev. Charles A. Puls, who re- 
signed his pastorate at Lawrence, Kan., 
recently to become pastor of Luther Memo- 
rial Church at Madison, Wis. Dr. Stauffer 
served as Midland’s fifth president. 
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POCONO PICKINGS 
By the Rev. P. N. Wohlsen 


“WHICH way to—?” This query is fre- 
quently asked at the intersection of two 
important highways in Stroudsburg, Pa., 
“The Gateway to the Poconos.” The one 
takes the traveler into New York State, 
while the other leads to the western por- 
tion of the “Keystone State.” Travelers 
become puzzled, though all routes are 
plainly marked. They need direction from 
someone who is familiar with the high- 
ways. 

As we approach another Palm Sunday, 
we shall witness hundreds, yea thousands, 
of people, young and old, standing before 
God’s altar and confessing that Christ is 
their Lord and thus indicate that they will 
follow Him along the highway of life. We 
cannot but think of scenes which meet us 


a few weeks after that happy day has 


passed. Frequently these same persons are 
asking the question, “Which way?” They 
have become confused in the traffic of 
modern life. Although the highway is 
plainly marked, they lose their bearings 
and require some assistance. 

It is quite evident that the way which 
they shall take depends upon several im- 
portant factors. The one has to do with the 
type of instruction and preparation they 
have received prior to their acceptance of 
Christ on that happy Confirmation Day. If 
their instruction has been rather indif- 
ferent, or if they have lacked faithfulness 
during the period of instruction, they are 
likely to lose the way and be compelled to 
ask, “Which way?” Another important 
factor is the way the parents take after they 
have witnessed the confession of their 
child. Many times the young people be- 
come confused and even lost in the way 
they travel, because parents do not trave: 
that same way. Then again, one frequently 
observes how these persons, filled with zeal 
and devotion, see the way that others go 
whom they know to be in fellowship with 
Christ and His Church. What way are they 
going? Is there any wonder that the young 
people sometimes become confused and 
are compelled to ask, “Which way?” 

Throughout the Pocono region our Lu- 
theran pastors have been training youth 
and adults during the fall and winter. 
They have been laying foundations with 
all sincerity and faithfulness. If these new 
members become confused, it is evident 
that one of three conditions can be re- 
garded as the cause for them to ask ,‘“Which 
way?” 


Shortly After Easter 


Within a few brief weeks following the 
celebration of our Lord’s Resurrection, 
automobiles will again be traveling the 
accustomed routes and highways on the 
Lord’s Day. Many of those who travel will 
become confused as they enter strange 
sections of the country. They will be com- 
pelled to ask, “Which way to—?” How 
many of them will ask the passerby or the 
citizen whom they meet along the street, 
“Which way to a Lutheran church?” Many 
of those who find their way into the Pic- 
turesque Playground of Pennsylvania have 
become acquainted with our Lutheran 
churches in this district, as can be attested 
by the hundreds who find their way as 
guest worshipers into our several sanc- 
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tuaries while sojourning in the Poconos. 
Yet there are many who will raise the 
question, “Which way to—?” They never 
think of God so long as the tank is filled 
with gasoline and the engine has sufficient 
oil. Why not get in the habit of asking, 
“Which way to a Lutheran church?” The 
journey will be better enjoyed after hav- 
ing communed with the Lord and your 
fellow believers. 


St. John’s Plans 


At the annual congregational meeting of 
St. John’s Lutheran Church in Strouds- 
burg, which was the most largely attended 
during the present pastorate, an important 
decision was reached. Upon recommenda- 
tion of the pastor, the vestry was instructed 
to plan for the proper celebration of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the congregation. They were in- 
structed to secure plans, prices and other 
plans for the erection of a fine new Re- 
ligious Education Building to mark the 
diamond jubilee of the congregation in 
1941 and report the findings to the con- 
gregation at a special meeting to be called 
this spring. Preliminary work has been 
done by the vestry so that the youth of 
this growing congregation, which now 
numbers 850 confirmed members, shall 
have ample provision made for instruction 
in the way of the Christian life. 


Community Shocked 


Sunday evening, January 12, the angel 
of the Lord entered the home of one of 
the families of St. John’s, Stroudsburg, and 
called the head of that home to his eternal 
reward. After a brief illness of a few 
months, William D. Heilig, son of the late 
Theophilus Heilig, D.D., and a brother of 
the Rev. Matthias Heilig of Downingtown, 
Pa., was called Home. Like his sainted 
father, he was a sincere Christian. Al- 
though he never felt the call to the Chris- 
tian ministry, he gave of his time, his ef- 
forts and his substance to the work of 
Christ and His Church. For many years 
he served as a deacon in St. John’s Church. 
He acceptably served on numerous com- 
mittees of the congregation and was found 
with regularity at the services in God’s 
house and to receive the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. During the campaign for 
the Ministerial Pensions and Relief, he 
was exceedingly active and served as con- 
gregational treasurer for this fund, with 
the result that St. John’s overpaid its quota 
of the campaign. He served as postmaster 
of Stroudsburg for eight years and had 
been engaged in business other times. Be- 
sides the members of his family, and his 
fellow members of St. John’s, he leaves a 
host of friends in the community. 


Church School Anniversary 


January 28, Grace Church School, East 
Stroudsburg, celebrated the forty-fourth 
anniversary of its organization. Special 
services were held during the day with the 
Rev. Theodore K. Finck as guest preacher. 
The school was honored with the presence 
of the first superintendent, Luther Hoff- 
man, who continues as _ superintendent 
emeritus. Mr. Hoffman has not only served 
the church school and congregation, but 
also the church at large by his interest and 
efforts in the establishment of Camp Miller, 
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the Ministerium of Pennsylvania’s camp 
for boys at Shawnee-on-Delaware. On the 
Lord’s Day when the anniversary was 
celebrated, the heart of the energetic pas- 
tor, the Rev. J. S. Kistler, was heartened 
with the report that all records for attend- 
ance at a session of the school had been 
broken when 558 persons attended. A sub- 
stantial offering was raised by the school 
to be applied upon the church debt. 


Rural Church To Be Improved 


The Lutheran congregation at Brod- 
headsville, in the western end of Monroe 
County, has recently decided to make ex- 
tensive improvements to the interior of the 
sanctuary. This church is situated along 
the highway that leads to Wilkes-Barre 
and Lehighton. Plans call for complete re- 
construction of the chancel, the installa- 
tion of new chancel furniture, including 
pulpit, lectern, altar and other appoint- 
ments, which will help to make the sanc- 
tuary more churchly in appearance. The 
pastor is the Rev. C. W. Strasser. 


Muhlenberg Man Elected 


After a vacancy of several months in the 
presidency of the State Teachers’ College 
at East Stroudsburg, the board of directors 
elected Joseph Noonan, Ph.D., to serve in 
that capacity. Dr. Noonan accepted and is 
now engaged in the duties of that office. 
He is proud of the fact that he is a grad- 
uate of Muhlenberg College, Allentown, in 
the class of 1924. Muhlenberg is likewise 
proud of this son who has taken a place of 
honor in education circles in the Keystone 
State. 


THE HEART OF EAST OHIO 
By L. W. Sifferd, D.D. 


Peruaps there is a streak of laziness in 
some of us preachers; at least it used to 
be said about some preachers. And I was 
thinking of that—that the editor might 
think it because some of his corre- 
spondents “come in” so infrequently. But 
there is no true minister of the Word who 
is today careless about his work. He 
knows the state of humanity, its need the 
world over; he knows that the Christ 
Whom he preaches is the effective remedy 
for every ill in the whole world. One of 
our pastors recently told me that he had 
planned to preach every day during Lent. 
Your correspondent is preaching from 
three to five times a week: this is typical 
of all our preachers. I know enough about 
the minister of today to be able to say 
truthfully that he is doing his level best 
to give Christ to men. He is every whit a 
soldier in his ranks. 

Some of us used to feel that way—that 
there were lazy congressmen. No one 
would say that now. No set of men has a 
more difficult task to perform than our 
representatives at Washington. These men 
know that they are literally burning both 
ends of the candle—burning out their own 
lives—to right our nation and the world. 

What I started out to say is this, that 
the pastor of today is a busy man: he is 
husband, father, pastor, minister, teacher, 
preacher—any one of which offers a full- 
time service; and there are some of us 
who try to fit ourselves into other places. 


— 
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And having registered in all of these, how 
ean a sleek, opulent, unsympathizing editor 
find fault? Well, we'll take it all back. He 
doesn’t! He is sympathetic: having been 
a pastor, too, he knows. He, too, does his 
level best to produce a Christian product 
that will accomplish its mighty task in a 
world like ours. Working together—editor 
and correspondents—Tue LuTHErRAN has 
come to a very high place in the service 
of the Church. Recent improvements have 
placed this journal foremost in the great 
field of religious promotion. 
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Thirty Years Superintendent 


Grace Church, Dover, the Rev. Paul 
Ebert pastor, holds the distinction of hav- 
ing had a layman serve as Sunday school 
superintendent for thirty years. This faith- 
ful servant of the Church is Joseph C. 
Miller. This man, too, is the father of the 
H. A. O. Bible Class of that church. As 

business man, Mr. Miller is general man- 
_ ager of the Hardesty Milling Company of 

Dover, having been associated with this 
firm for fifty-two years. He is the father 
of the Rev. James A. Miller, pastor of the 
_ North Riverside Church in Dayton. 


The Rev. Walden M. Holl, new pastor of 
Emmanuel Church, New Philadelphia, 
preached his first sermon February 18. 
Pastor Holl is the son of Dr. A. J. Holl, 
Pittsburgh, and is a graduate of Hamma 
Divinity School, Class of 1937. 


The Rev. Karl Schofer, formerly as- 
sistant pastor of First Church, Dayton, was 
recently installed as pastor of the Stras- 
burg Parish. President Joseph Sittler con- 
ducted the installation service. 


Dr. Oscar Mees, pastor of Martin Luther 
Church (A. L. C.), Canton, is in charge 
of the nation-wide campaign to raise 
a $500,000 fund throughout the Lutheran 
Church for the relief of Finnish Lutherans. 
Dr. Mees is a brother of Dr. Otto Mees, 
president of Capital University, Columbus. 
The campaign was conducted during Feb- 
ruary and will not conflict with former 
President Hoover’s Finnish Relief Fund. 
Finland is 98 per cent Lutheran. 


A Library Report 


“Gone With the Wind” is still the most 
popular book of the 20,000 volumes in the 
Dover library, according to the report of 
the librarian of that institution. “We kept 
the book on the pay list for six months,” 
the librarian states; “longer than any 
other book in the history of the library, 
and we have four volumes, but they’re 
always out, and there is a long waiting 
list at all times.” Over. 2,000,000 copies of 
this book have been sold in English, and 
350,000 in other tongues. 

Ohioans spent almost $52,000,000 in 1939 
for spiritous liquors, John B. Taylor, state 
liquor director, stated recently. This was 
more than three million dollars in excess 
of the state’s liquor bill for 1938, and an 
increase over that year of more than 
$3,000,000. 


“Customer Resistance” 
Under “Customer Resistance” a leading 
Ohio daily recently commented interest- 
ingly on newspaper “want ads” used to 
church attendance. A _ certain 
_ Methodist pastor in Kansas had been doing 
-} t. He advertised for men and women 
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to occupy vacant pews, promising such oc- 
cupants a reward in heaven. The editorial 
goes on to say: 

“But selling forces also understand that 
once you have gotten people into your 
store you must offer them goods that ap- 
peal to them, at prices that are attractive, 
and that store appearance, management, 
sales courtesies and other elements go 
along with the advertising to promote 
business. Perhaps he has plenty to offer 
and does it well, but in spite of his best 
efforts and his desirable merchandise, the 
public just will not buy. 

“In that case we should say that his ads, 
with their unique quality, probably will 
build up attendance at least temporarily. 
He must, however, be sure that his goods 
are appealing, his clerks—that is, the of- 
ficiary of the church—constitute a good 
sales force, and that packages are properly 
done up and wrapped, also that customers 
find things altogether so pleasing that they 
will come again and often to do their spir- 
itual and moral buying.” 


Destroyed by Fire 

Trinity Church, Millersburg, the Rev. 
H. H. Creager pastor, was totally destroyed 
by fire on the evening of January 4. This 
includes the recently dedicated Parish 
Hall. The church had just celebrated its 
one hundred first anniversary. The loss 
was placed at $38,000, and was insured for 
$20,000. January 21 the congregation 
unanimously voted to rebuild; and the new 
church is promised by May. 


St. Paul’s Church, Newcomerstown, the 
Rev. C. S. Foust pastor, recently received 
a bequest of $200 from the late Mrs. Elida 
Barthelmeh. 


Our Eastern Conference Luther League 
Lenten Retreat was held at Baltic, E. P. 
Scharf, D.D., pastor, February 4. More 
than a hundred young people communed. 
Pastors participating in the retreat were 
W. L. Pifer, L. W. Sifferd, E. P. Scharf, 
C. A. Portz, Karl Schofer, L. W. Riggle. 
Other Eastern Conference retreats were 
held in Messiah Church, Cleveland, the 
Rev. Joseph Sittler, Jr., pastor; Holy Trin- 
ity, Canton, E. C. Herman, D.D., pastor— 
a joint\retreat of A. L. C. and U. L. C. 
pastors—and in the Slovak church at 
Youngstown. 


In January the pastors of the Canton- 
Tuscarawas groups held their mid-winter 
communion service in the Bolivar church, 
the Rev. E. J. Gregg pastor. The sermon 
was preached by Pastor Myers of Alliance. 

Recent improvements in St. James 
Church, Tuscarawas, the Rev. M. G. Bishop 
pastor, amounted to $6,000, including a new 
basement, junior choir loft, new heating 
system, and repainting. A Luther League 
has been organized in the Sherrodsville 
church. 


Judging from reports, the Minerva 
Parish, the Rev. Warner Holmgren pastor, 
is making splendid progress. Recently an 
evangelistic campaign was held, also a 
preaching-teaching mission running 
through a week in which the pastor was 
assisted by Pastors Keister of Salem and 
C. L. Warstler of East Canton. 


Final services were held in late fall in 
the Good Hope Church, Zoarsville, the 
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Rev. E. J. Gregg pastor, and services are 
now being held in a nearby school build- 
ing. The village of Zoarsville is about to 
be moved to a higher elevation, the plan 
having been approved by the county com- 
missioners. The new location is 2,000 feet 
northwest of its present site just across 
Route 8. The congregation has secured a 
favored property here and the church is 
in process of erection. It will be ready for 
dedication in early spring. 


Our Reading Public 


“The Century, Review of Reviews, Book- 
man, and the Literary Digest died some 
years ago,” according to L. L. Dickerson, 
of the Indianapolis Public Library, in a 
paper before the Rotary Club of that city. 
“Just recently we paid our last sad re- 
spects to old Scribners. Of that original, 
noble, and inspiring company there re- 
main only Atlantic Monthly, Forum, and 
Harpers. And the total monthly circula- 
tion of these respectable old magazines is 
only slightly more than 250,000. 

“There is one group of magazines that 
presumes to picture life as it is and to tell 
thrillingly of things which actually hap- 
pened or might reasonably be expected to 
happen. They pretend to give actual stories 
of love and life and to tell precisely how 
other people live. They give the reader 
thrills by enabling and exciting him vica- 
riously to associate himself with venture- 
some crime and sexual irregularities. Many 
of these are the woodpulps which are 
shipped by interstate express, while others 
are printed on slick papers with photo- 
graphic illustrations and appealing colors 
which catch the eye in almost any drug 
store. This spawn is almost as numerous as 
bacteria in a pint of sewage. Yet the an- 
nual circulation last year for only twenty 
of these was more than 80,000,000 copies and 
for the whole spawn it may have been as 
much as ten times that number. 

“In association with this picture we 
might speculate about how soon we shall 
cease reading altogether and get our ideas 
from pictures. We in the smaller cities 
and towns of the Midwest escape the most 
of the influences of the time-burning tab- 
loids. But along with the rest of the na- 
tion, we pay for and take into our offices, 
perhaps even into our homes, for surrep- 
titious enjoyment the streamlined suc- 
cessors to the Police Gazette, which in 
other days we gazed upon fondly only 
while waiting for our numbers to be called 
in the barber shops. For the purpose of 
not too specific identification, we might 
call these modern masterpieces of living 
art, ‘Gaze Upon Me’ or ‘Stare at Me.’ Of 
one alone, upward of 20,000,000 copies were 
sold last year. 

“Abe Martin reported Mrs. Leghorn 
Tharp as having inquired at our public 
library, ‘I wonder if you got sich a thing 
as a good interestin’ novel I won’t be 
afraid to leave layin’ around where the 
children’ll see it.’ 

“Well, it is pretty difficult to find such a 
novel this day.” 


I WONDER many times that ever a child 
of God should have a sad heart, consider- 
ing what the Lord is preparing for him. 

—Samuel Rutherford. 


BALTIMORE LETTER 
By Lloyd M. Keller, D.D. 


A MEETING of laymen and pastors of the 
Lutheran Brotherhoods of the American 
and United Lutheran Church Groups of 
Baltimore and Vicinity was held in St. 
Paul’s Church, Baltimore, the Rev. P. J. 
Mackensen pastor, February 19. The Rev. 
Dr. William G. Sodt, chairman of the 
Commission on Brotherhoods of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church, delivered the ad- 
dress of the evening upon the theme: 


“Men With a Mission” 


In facing forward to the strenuous times 
of the immediate future, Dr. Sodt spoke 
confidently of a new day for American 
Lutheranism and declared that “devilish 
competition” among American Lutherans 
must cease. 

In a review of the progress of American 
Lutheranism across three centuries Dr. 
Sodt referred to three distinct stages: (1) 
There was the westward push of frontier 
Lutheran pioneers. (2) The second stage 
consisted in the gathering together of Lu- 
theran families and the establishment of 
Lutheran churches. (3) The third and 
present stage is American Lutheranism’s 
common task. It is a task confronted with 
the challenge of making a constructive 
contribution to our national life. It is a 
responsibility that goes beyond gathering 
Lutheran people into active congregational 
life. The challenge is that of Evangelism, 
bringing the spirit of the crucified Christ 
to the seventy million unchurched people 
in the United States. 

The common task confronting American 
Lutheranism demands a program of Lu- 
theran unity. In that program the men of 
the church must share. In that common 
task laymen are challenged to function in 
local congregations through Lutheran 
Brotherhoods with something more than a 
financial program. The challenge is to the 
laymen and pastors of our American Lu- 
theran Church to be witnesses and go 
“Forward in Faith.” 


Baltimore District Luther League 


A new program of co-operation by the 
Luther Leagues of the Baltimore District 
has proven its worth in a series of three 
fellowship and devotional meetings in 
churches of the city on Sunday evenings 
centering about the general theme, 
“Leagued for Service.” The first was held 
in St. John’s Church in November with 
the Rev. Dr. Amos J. Traver, president of 
the Maryland Synod, speaker, upon the 
theme, “Training.” The second meeting 
was held in Trinity Church January 14 
with the Rev. Warren C. Johnson, pastor 
of Second Church, speaker, upon the 
theme, “Living.” The next district gather- 
ing will be held in Bethany Church, 
Lakewood and Madison Streets, with the 
theme, “Giving,” and with M. Edwin 
Thomas, D.D., as speaker. The Leagues of 
the city suspend their Sunday evening 
meetings on these District Rally nights and 
meet at the host church for tea at 5.30 
P. M. and then assemble for worship in 
the host church at 7.00 P. M. The local 
Leagues have responded to this program 
with enthusiasm and have had from 150 to 
200 leaguers in attendance at each of these 
Sunday evening rallies. 
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The District League held its annual 
banquet in Levering Hall on the Johns 
Hopkins University campus February 3. 
One hundred sixty-five leaguers were in 
attendance. The Rev. Justus H. Liesmann, 
pastoral adviser of the district, gave the 
address of the evening. Fifty leaguers 
from other areas of the Maryland Synod 
were also in attendance at this delightful 
district gathering. 


MIDWEST MISCELLANIES 
By Dr. Martin Schroeder 


Ninety miles to the next synodical 
neighbor across the state line into Nebraska 
makes the conveying of South Dakota 
church news a cumbersome task. But a 
precious item did finally reach the Mis- 
cellanies’ hopper, and here it is—six 
months late. On September 10, 1939, Trin- 
ity Lutheran congregation of Tea, S. D., 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of their 
organization most fittingly with four serv- 
ices, morning, afternoon and evening. The 
only surviving former pastor, the Rev. 
William Harder of Hanover, Kan.; the 
nearest synodical neighbor, the Rev. H. O. 
Rhode of Bloomfield, Nebr.; and the only 
other U. L. C. A. pastor in South Dakota, 
the Rev. G. L. Holmquist of Spencer, made 
up the list of speakers for the festive day, 
with services both in English and German. 
Church school and Luther League were 
thought of by the guest preachers in spe- 
cial meetings. For the choir it was the 
culmination of a period of practicing their 
choicest, adding to the delight of the 
festivity. 

September 1, 1889, nine families joined 
for the new enterprise and erected on the 
D. Peters’ farm a church, which was ded- 
icated before snow fell that same year. 
Pastor A. E. Roglin of the neighboring con- 
gregation at Lennox served the new 
church. So did his successors, F. Wupper 
and William Harder. Owing to expanding 
membership and the increase of new- 
comers in and around the town of Tea, 
reaching the 150 population mark, made 
it advisable to enlarge the building and 
re-locate in town. A new church was 
built and dedicated in 1897, followed by the 
calling of a pastor of their own. The old 
church building, remodeled, became the 
pastor’s dwelling, serving for’ eight years, 
when a new parsonage was erected in 
keeping with the congregation’s standing. 


Worthy Pastors and Members 


Pastors who served here were: S. Th. 
Traubel, T. A. Bendrat, E. Klotsche, O. 
Saalborn, P. Schultz, F. Linnenbuerger, 
and the present pastor, Paul Bieger, who 
is about to complete his twentieth year in 
the parish. The congregation remembers 
with deep-felt appreciation the long serv- 
ices and willing sacrifices of three de- 
parted members upon whom the welfare 
of the congregation has greatly depended 
at critical times, Harm MHeeren, Henry 
Andreessen and Meinhard Heeren. The 
Herman Koch family, oldest in years of 
membership and faithful service, is rep- 
resented today by four generations, cover- 
ing the ages from fourteen months to 
eighty-seven years. Concerning minis- 
terial acts, the church records reveal 571 
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baptisms, 222 confirmations, 80 marriages 
and 120 burials. The communicant mem- 
bership is 135; church school attendance 
80; Luther League 32; and Ladies’ Aid 41. 

Much improvement has been accom- 
plished in and about the church during 
the present pastorate, culminating last 
year in providing the basement for ex- 
panding activities, adding at the same time 
a furnace of latest design. Not counting 
a great deal of volunteer labor, the cost 
was $1,100. Enthusiastic co-operation on 
the part of young and old made the 
achievement of the long cherished goal a 
reality. 

To Pastor Paul Bieger, senior ministerii 
in Midwest Synod, now in his fifty-second 
year of active ministry, it was a day of 
grateful jubilation. His tall, gaunt figure 
moved blithely among his flock which, in 
its present state of efficiency, is by God’s 
grace his own creation, achieved in twenty 
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years of patient endeavor. A well-de- 
veloped highway system leading to near- 
by Sioux Falls with its well-functioning 
congregations puts this rural church with- 
in killing range of the city. Only the 
watchful eye of a faithful shepherd can 
see his flock maintain itself and increase 
under these conditions. Such a day then 
as this anniversary spells triumph for such 
a good pastor, a joy in which Mrs. Bieger 
justly shares. 


Kountze Memorial to Be Enlarged 


Kountze Memorial Lutheran Church, 
Omaha, Nebr., is conducting a campaign 
for the raising of a $100,000 fund. The 
money will be used for the remodeling and 
enlarging of the present structure, located 
on Omaha’s principal business street. The 
congregation was founded in 1858, three 
years after the first territorial legislature 
had met, and nine years before Nebraska 
was admitted to statehood. It is the oldest 
Lutheran church west of the Missouri 
River, and the largest in membership in 
the English-speaking world. It is the con- 
gregation which will be host to the U. L. 
C. A. convention next fall. Dr. Walter H. 
Traub is the pastor. 


The seventh year of uninterrupted 
broadcast of the devotional hour over Sta- 
tion WGNJ, Norfolk, Nebr., has just been 
started by the Rev. George Herber, pas- 
tor of St. John’s Church. He also serves 
Christ Church at Pierce, Nebr., fourteen 
miles distant. At the latter place great 
strides are being made in building the 


bership in all departments. Two hun- 
ired dollars were spent on property im- 
provement and the year closed with all 
obligations promptly met. Should crop 
conditions improve this year, the congre- 
gation expects to be financially strong 
enough to call their own pastor. At Nor- 
folk, Pastor Herber’s work looks equally 
In spite of considerable removals 
town, he can report a gain in mem- 
bership; several hundred dollars were put 
into parsonage repairs; benevolence was 
the largest since its organization; and an 
appreciable prospect list of members is 
being prepared for reception at Easter. 
Here, too, great economy enabled the con- 
gregation to close the year with all current 
pills settled. 


The Rev. Herman Joens, formerly of 
Hampton, Nebr., has taken up at Tabitha 
Home Orphanage, Lincoln, Nebr., the 
duties as director of boys and assistant 
to the superintendent, Dr. M. A. Ritzen, 
who is now occupied with the raising of 
$100,000 for the new administration build- 
ing and chapel which the Board found to 
be an unavoidable necessity. 


Alfred O. Frank, D.D., was installed 
February 11 as pastor of Salem Church, 
Fremont, Nebr., to succeed the Rev. F. C. 
~Wiegman, who resigned to become pres- 
ident of Midland College. The new pas- 
tor, son of the late Rev. Ludwig Frank, 
who served as missionary and pastor to 
Midwest congregations, is a graduate of 
Midland College and the Western The- 
ological Seminary. Previous pastorates 
served by him were at Auburn, Nebr.; 
Albuquerque, N. M.; and York, Pa. 


C. B. Harman, D.D., pastor of St. Paul’s 
English Lutheran Church, Grand Island, 
Nebr., is offering his congregation an 
elaborate arrangement of Lenten themes, 
artistically presented in a seasonal folder. 
The Wednesday night subjects are “In- 
cidents from Christ’s Public Ministry.” 
The Sunday mornings are filled with 
thoughts on “Walking with God’”—Under 
the Shadow of the Almighty; In Assur- 
ance; With Eyes Heavenward; With Heart 
Uplifted; In His Light and Truth; In the 
Crowds; In the Twilight; and, With the 
Risen Lord. During Holy Week four com- 
munions will be administered and on Palm 
Sunday there will be two confirmation 
services. Prof. T. D. Rinde of Fremont, 
Nebr., will speak on the Seven Words in 
the Three-hour Service on Good Friday. 


The Rev. J. Peil has resigned at Zion 
Church, Emerald, Nebr., to accept a call 
to, St. Paul’s Church, Blue Hill, Nebr., 
whose former pastor, the Rev. G. F. R. 
Duhrkop, is now serving St. Peter’s at 
Hildreth, Nebr. 


LENTEN SERMON THEMES 


Baltimore, Md. St. John’s, Lloyd M. 
Keller, D.D., pastor. Sunday mornings: 
“The Fine Art of Christian Living”: Living 
One’s Whole Life, Dealing with One’s 
Temptations, Strengthening One’s Faith, 
Discovering Grace for One’s Needs, Fol- 
lowing the Interpreter of Life, Practicing 
the Fine Art of Reverence, Strewing Palms 
the Dust, Living and Believing in the 
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Living Christ. Sunday evenings: ‘“Get- 
ting Acquainted with Bible Characters.” 
Wednesday evenings: “Studies in the 
Book of Genesis’—Man—and His Spir- 
itual Heritage, His World, His Home, His 
Sin, His Redemption, His Fellowman, His 
Tryst with God. 


Hammond, Ind. First Church, the Rev. 
Paul J. Renz pastor. Sunday mornings: 
“Christ and the Crises of Life,” from the 
Gospels for the day—The Way of the 
World, Conflicting Circumstances, The 
Divided Self, Problems of Providing, Fancy 
or Fact, Confirming Our Confessions, 
Recurring Resurrection. Thursday eve- 
nings: “The Cross of Christ and the In- 
dividual Today.” 


Hagerstown, Md. St. Mark’s, the Rev. 
Roy L. Sloop pastor. Sunday mornings: 
“The Master Calls’—a Publican, Four 
Fishermen, a Plodder, a Guileless Jew, a 
Firebrand, the Whole World. Sunday eve- 
nings: “The Family of God”—Becoming 
God’s Children, Conversing with the 
Father, Defining Our Relationship, Keep- 
ing the Family Rules, Enjoying Family 
Life. Wednesday evenings: “Names of 
Jesus”’—Man of Sorrows, Good Shepherd, 
Mediator, Saviour, The Way, The Light of 
the World. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. Augsburg Church, 
the Rev. S. W. Hahn pastor. Sunday 
mornings: “The Saviour”—Tempted; An- 
swers the Woman’s Prayer; Warns Against 
Barrenness in Religion; Has Mercy on the 
Hungry; Asserts His Self-claims; Is 
Pledged Allegiance. Sunday evenings: “In 
the Upper Room.” Wednesday evenings, 
“We Repent,” a devotional study of the 
Penitential Psalms. Holy Week, “Behold 
Him.” 


Bethlehem, Pa. St. Mark’s, the Rev. 
Melvin A. Kurtz pastor. Sunday morn- 
ings: “The Gospel and Life’s Mysteries.” 
Sunday evenings: “Faithful Witnesses in 
Difficult Places’—Noah in a Godless 
World, Lot in a Wicked City, David in a 
King’s Palace, Daniel in a Heathen Court, 
Paul in a Hopeless Dungeon. Wednesday 
evenings: “Shadows of the Cross,’ Old 
Testament Types—Job, the Innocent Suf- 
ferer; Joseph Sold by His Brethren; Sam- 
son Delivered to the Philistines; Isaac 
Bearing the Wood of Sacrifice; Moses and 
the Uplifted Serpent; Aaron Entering the 
Holy of Holies. Holy Week: Meditations 
on “What Did Jesus Say?” 


Bethlehem, Pa. St. Stephen’s, the Rev. 
David H. Frederick pastor. Sunday morn- 
ings: “The Gospels Revealing Christ as 
Our Victor.” Sunday evenings: “Great 
Sayings of Jesus on Discipleship.” Wednes- 
day evenings: “Oh Love That Wilt Not Let 
Me Go.” Jesus Shows us How to Love 
God; to Appreciate God’s Word; to Bear 
Our Trials; to Overpower Our Enemies; 
to Respect Our Friends; to Serve Our 
Church. 


“Tue Christ Who is the eternal Son of 
God, and therefore the Redeemer of the 
world, still remains, thank God for that! 
and still is able to save unto the utter- 
most. Had He been merely a human, 
ethical teacher, He would be a mere mem- 
ory today. 
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CALLED TO SEMINARY 


The Rey. Paul E. Huffman Elected to 
Northwestern Seminary Faculty 


Tue Northwestern Seminary Bulletin for 
January 1940 announces the election to the 
faculty of the 
Rev. Paul E. 
Huffman, now 
pastor of Calvary 
Lutheran 
Church, Balti- 
more, Md. Pas- 
tor Huffman 
plans to enter 
upon his work 
in the seminary 
next September. 
The date of his 
inauguration has 
been announced 
as September 19 
at a public cere- 
mony in Minne- 
apolis. 

Pastor Huffman was born at Saint Paris, 
Ohio, in 1901. He was graduated from 
Wittenberg College in 1925 and from 
Hamma Divinity School in 1928. While at 
Hamma he took special interest in the 
courses in Church History, New Testament, 
and Philosophy of Religion. His Bachelor’s 
thesis was written on “A Comparison of 
Religious Denominations from the Psycho- 
logical Point of View.” 

After a pastorate of three years in 
Shanesville, Ohio, he came to Calvary 
Church, Baltimore, in 1931. On his arrival 
at this Maryland center of Lutheranism he 
began work in the Oriental Seminary of 
Johns Hopkins University. The completion 
of his work and the reception of the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy are expected 
to occur during the present year. In the 
meantime he has accepted the preparation 
of the exposition of I and II Samuel for 
“The Lutheran Commentary” under the 
editorship of Dr. H. C. Alleman. 

Great satisfaction is expressed by the 
faculty and Board of Directors of North- 
western Seminary in view of the accept- 
ance by Pastor Huffman of their call to a 
chair in this Minneapolis school of the 
prophets. 


REV. PAUL E. 
HUFFMAN 


OUTSTANDING BROADCAST 

QUEEN WILHELMINA of the Netherlands 
will head a list of outstanding lay and re- 
ligious personalities who will participate 
in a full hour program dedicated to the 
accomplishments made in Christian mis- 
sionary «fields to be presented Saturday, 
March 16, over the National Broadcasting 
Company’s Red Network. Notable mu- 
sicians, among them Marion Anderson, will 
sing. 

Among the prominent leaders, already 
scheduled to speak, will be Count Robert 
van der Straten-Ponthoz, Belgian Am- 
bassador to the United States; Dr. John 
R. Mott, chairman of the International 
Missionary Council; Dr. George A. Butt- 
rick, president of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America; Dr. 
Charles R. Watson, president of the Amer- 
ican University, Cairo, Egypt; and Dr. 
Charles T. Leber, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Reference and Counsel of the 
Foreign Missions Conference. 
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EASTER BROADCASTS 


J. George Dorn, pastor of Hollywood 
Lutheran Church, will broadcast over the 
N. B. C. (originating at KECA, Los 
Angeles) on Easter, March 24, from 4.30 
to 5.00 P. M., P. S. T., assisted by his choir 
under Dr. J. B. Nield’s direction with 
Gerhardt G. Dorn, organist. 

On Good Friday, March 22, Stainer’s 
“Crucifixion” will be broadcast over the 
same station, from 9.45 to 10.30 P. M,, 
P. S. T., by the choir and soloists of the 
Hollywood Lutheran Church. 


Sunrise Service, Hollywood Bowl 


The Lutheran Choral Union of Southern 
California, a chorus of 350 voices, under 
the direction of the Rev. Alvin A. Snesrud, 
will for the second year sing at the Easter 
Sunrise Service in the world-famous 
Hollywood Bowl, Hollywood, Calif. This 
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service will be broadcast from 5.00 to 6.00 
A. M., Pacific Standard Time, over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System from coast 
to coast and by short wave to foreign 
countries. Acknowledgment of this pro- 
gram by writing Station KHJ, Los Angeles, 
or direct to the Lutheran Choral Union of 
Southern California at 1215 West 14th St., 
Los Angeles, will be much appreciated and 
will assist in making possible this out- 
standing opportunity for a Lutheran 
Chorus to bring the glorious Easter mes- 
sage in song to the 30,000 people who as- 
semble every year in the Bowl and to 
other thousands over the air. 


Messiah Church, Philadelphia 


The Easter Sunrise Service of Messiah 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa., Dr. Ross H. 
Stover pastor, will be held at Temple Uni- 
versity Staduim, City Line and Vernon 
Road, at 6.30 A. M. The broadcast will 
begin at 7.00 A. M. over the Columbia 
Broadcast System. 


DEATH OF PASTORS 


Frederick A. Bowers, D.D., born at 
Lunenberg, Nova Scotia, in 1863, and or- 
dained to the Lutheran ministry by the 
Pittsburgh Synod in 1892, for eighteen 
years pastor of St. John’s Church, Rich- 
mond Hill, N. Y., died at his home Friday, 
March 1. On the advice of his physician, 
he had requested the acceptance of his 
resignation as pastor of the large parish 
which was the result of his work in Rich- 
mond Hill. The congregation accepted the 
resignation, dating it to take effect when 
a successor had been chosen. They also 
elected Dr. Bowers their pastor emeritus. 

Although it was known that his state of 
health was precarious, his death was not 
expected. 

The funeral service was conducted in the 
church in Richmond Hill Sunday, March 3. 
March 5 his body was laid to rest in 
Whitemarsh Cemetery, near Philadelphia, 
Pa. A proper record of the services of 
Dr. Bowers will appear in a later issue of 
THE LUTHERAN. 


David R. Huber, D.D., pastor of First 
Church, Los Angeles, died at the Cali- 
fornia Lutheran Hospital, Saturday, March 
2. Dr. Huber had been in ill health for 
several months, having suffered a collapse 
early last fall and been under medical 
treatment since then. 

This brief notice of his death will be 
followed by a record of his services in a 
later issue of THE LUTHERAN. 
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CHURCH LEADER ILL 


Dr. Otterbein of North Austin Church 
Victim of Stroke 


Dr. F. W. Orrersern, pastor of North 
Austin Church, Chicago, was stricken 
seriously ill on February 18 while return- | 
ing from a celebration of the centennial 
of the Chicago Bible Society, where he 
had been the special speaker. Only the 
quick action of Mrs. Otterbein and her 
small daughter, in pulling out the ignition 
key, saved the Otterbeins from a serious 
accident. Dr. Otterbein is making remark- 
able progress in the Lutheran Deaconess 
Hospital in Chicago. His right side is par- 
alyzed and his condition is extremely 
critical. 

At the United Lutheran Ministers’ meet- 
ing in Chicago on February 19 the group 
was led in prayer for Dr. Otterbein by Dr. 
J. Allen Leas, Dr. John M. Bramkamp, 
and the Rev. M. E. Boulton. Saturday, 
February 24, a special prayer service was 
held at North Austin for the beloved pas- 
tor of the church. The various churches 
of Chicago have been including Dr. Otter- 
bein in their prayers. 

The entire schedule of services at North 
Austin Church is being maintained. The 
Rev. I. C. Birk is conducting many of the 
services, and others who have agreed to 
preach are Dr. Weng, the Rev. Leroy 
Weihe of the Inner Mission Society, Dr. 
A. M. Knudsen of the Board of American 
Missions, Prof. Wm. E. Eckert of the Lu- | 
theran Theological Seminary at Maywood, 
the Rev. Franklin Swanson of Rogers Park, 
and others. Neighboring pastors have vol- 
unteered their help wherever possible in 
order that the spiritual ministry of this 
great church may continue during this 
Lenten season. 

The largest Protestant service in Chi- 
cago is the annual Lenten service spon- 
sored by North Austin Church for Pas- 
sion Sunday or a Lord’s Day close to it. 
Two years ago the Civic Opera House 
proved all too small to accommodate the 
worshipers and more than a thousand had 
to be turned away. Last year the service 
was held in the International Amphi- 
theatre, and in spite of a terrific rainstorm 
seven thousand two hundred attended. The 
service was held this year in the Inter- 
national Amphitheatre on March 3. Dr. 
Armin George Weng, president of the 
Illinois Synod, was in charge of the serv- 
ice and preached the sermon. 

Inquiries about Dr. Otterbein’s condition 
pour in over the telephone at the rate of 
one call per minute. This shows the love 
and affection in which Dr. Otterbein is 
held. It is just twenty years ago that Dr. 
Otterbein, just out of Maywood Seminary, 
accepted the call to a new mission in the 
open prairie of a Chicago subdivision called 
North Austin. The bungalow chapel was 
soon outgrown, and the second church 
edifice, and then the third. From forty 
members the church has grown to 5,841 
baptized members and 3,668 confirmed 
members, of whom 3,195 communed. There 
are nearly 1,400 pupils and teachers in 
Sunday school. Three or more services 
are conducted every Sunday, and, in ad- 
dition, four mid-week Lenten services. 
Over 80 per cent of the members practice 
the Family Altar. The slogan for 1940 is, 
“Apportioned benevolence to be paid 100 
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per cent in 1940.” The church council is 
determined that the slogan shall be a 
reality and is bending every effort toward 
making it so. 


PERSONAL 


Dr. Walton H. Greever, secretary of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, de- 
voted five days of the second week in 
March to a special preaching mission in 
All Saints Church, Baltimore, Md., Dr. 
Ernest R. McCauley pastor. Dr. Greever 
was especially desirous of meeting with 
the young people of our churches in Bal- 
timore and a rally was held by the Luther 
Leagues of the city to comply with this 
request. Dr. Greever’s special message for 
the young people was “Youth Problems,” 
the topics being, “The Christian Religion,” 
“The Christian Church,” “The Christian 
Life,” “The Christian Commission.” 


Dr. Charles W. Leitzell, president 
emeritus of Hartwick College, Oneonta, 
N. Y., celebrated his seventieth birthday 
February 14. Dr. Leitzell, Hartwick’s sec- 
ond president and first president emeritus, 
has spent more than forty years of his life 
in the service of the Church. With the ex- 
ception of the first year of the college, he 
served as the president of the Oneonta in- 
stitution until his retirement last year. 

Dr. Leitzell was especially well known 
to the ministers of the Synod of New York, 
of which he was president for eleven years. 
The administration of the college and the 
Board of Trustees extended Dr. Leitzell 
warmest felicitations, and a bound volume 
of letters from faculty and Board members 
was presented him by President H. J. 
Arnold and Dean Louis Hackemann, both 
of whom celebrated their birthdays in 
February. Dr. Leitzell’s illness, which 
confined him to bed, necessitated a post- 
ponement of the faculty reception which 
was to have been part of the celebration. 


The Rev. H. Lenser was officially in- 
stalled pastor of Friedens Church, Home, 
Kan., February 18, by the Rev. Otto 
Bergfelder of Hastings, Nebr. For the 
pastor-elect this was also a homecoming, 
for he had served the congregation as pas- 
tor before going to Hildredth, Nebr., where 
he served as pastor of St. Peter’s Church 
1925-1939. After the service of installa- 
tion a reception was given the new pastor 
and his family and a bountiful dinner was 
‘served by the women of the congregation. 
It is hoped that Pastor Lenser will suc- 
-ceed in building up the membership in 
‘this little but beautiful town of Home 
-which has no other church. 


The Rev. Dr. Luther Reed, D.D., A.E.D., 
president of the Lutheran Theological 
‘Seminary, Philadelphia, spoke at the Holy 
Communion Service of the Carbon County 
Pastoral Association, in St. John’s Church, 
Mauch Chunk, Pa. This service was pre- 
-ceded by a business session and the order 
for Public Confession and Absolution. 

Dr. Reed, who is a recognized authority 
on church architecture and music, stressed 
the importance of the work of ministers 
today and showed the essential importance 
-of spiritual values in life. 

At the meeting which followed the din- 
“ner, served in St. John’s Parish Hall by 
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As you plan the next step in your 
education, MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 
offers you a well organized series of 
courses in the liberal arts and sciences 
as preparation for entering business or 
any of the learned professions. 


At MUHLENBERG, a Lutheran 
Church-supported College for men, you 
will find a faculty of trained teachers, 


members of the Dorcas Missionary Society, 
an open forum was conducted in charge 
of Dr. Reed. The chief topic of discussion 
was the work of the seminary and the 
possibility of its expansion. 

The devotional services were in charge 
of the Rev. Addison C. Planz, host pastor 
and president of the Carbon County Asso- 
ciation. 

Those in attendance were Pastors Wilson 
Hartzell, John Kovacik, Francis A. Shearer, 
Arthur P. Snyder, Thomas Atkinson, Lester 
Fetter, Amon Lichty, Francis E. Reichard, 
Richard Beck, Ralph Hartzell, Addison C. 
Planz, Dr. Reed, and Martin Luther Wahr- 
mann. 


Henry C. Roehner, D.D., has accepted a 
unanimous call to the Uniontown Parish, 
Synod of Ohio, and took charge February 
first. 

His previous parish was the First Church, 
Mansfield, Ohio, which he served a little 
more than thirteen years, when he re- 
signed because of ill health, and retired 
from the active ministry until his health 
was restored. During his pastorate in the 
First Church, Mansfield, there were 1,494 
accessions of adults to the congregation, 
659 funerals, 504 weddings, $206,863.12 
contributed for local expenditures, and a 
total of $197,274.23 for benevolences, in- 
cluding special gifts for the Endowment 
Fund of Wittenberg College, the Pension 
Fund, and for the new building of Oesterlen 
Orphans’ Home. Two foreign missionaries 
and one home missionary were supported 
by the congregation and Sunday school 
throughout the pastorate. 


The Rev. and Mrs. T. A. Schoenberg, 
Portland, Ore., were greeted with the 
chime of twenty-five silver dollars from 
friends on their silver wedding anniver- 
sary January 26. 


Ninety delegates from the Carbon County 
Lutheran churches attended a meeting on 
Evangelism sponsored by the Carbon 
County Pastoral Association held in Grace 
Church social rooms, Lehighton, Pa., Jan- 
uary 31. The Rev. Addison Planz, pres- 
ident of the association, presided. He was 
assisted by the Rev. Wilson Hartzell, 
Lehighton, secretary; the Rev. Francis 
Reichard, Packerton, chairman of Evan- 
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A Note to 
HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


well-equipped laboratories, a beautiful 

campus, modern facilities of every kind. 

Here you will have the advantages of 

personal attention to your individual 

needs, the benefits of small classes, the 

opportunities to form useful friendships. 
* 


You will find MUHLENBERG COL- 
LEGE ready to help YOU. 


LEVERING TYSON, President 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
For the new illustrated brochure on life at Muhlenberg address 
HARRY A. BENFER, Registrar 


CHIMES 
PEALS 


‘> BELL 


S Write for literature. Address Dept. 40 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 


PULPITS - LECTERNS - ALTARS - RAILS 


De LONG 
T 


+ FURNITURE 
CORPORATION 
Sales and Factory 
TOPTON, PA. 
TABLES - CHAIRS - PEWS 
“PULPIT & CHOIRGOWNS - 
Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries — Fabrics 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Marking 103 years of service 1940 
to the church and clergy 


FONTS - 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23ep STREET, NEW YORK. N. Y. 


gelism of Carbon County; and the Rev. 
Francis Shearer, president of the Wilkes- 
Barre Conference. Mr. Frank Bernhardt, 
a former representative to the legislative 
assembly at Harrisburg, and an active lay- 
man of St. John’s,Church, East Mauch 
Chunk, Pa., was toastmaster. 

The Rev. Carl Yeager, field worker for 
the Board of American Missions, spoke on 
“The Work of Evangelism in the Congre- 
gational Life in the Church.” 

All of the twenty-six churches were rep- 
resented. Dinner was served by represen- 
tatives of Grace Church. 

Witson HARTZELL. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Martinsburg, W. Va. In July 1939, St. 
John’s congregation purchased two dou- 
ble-house properties adjoining the church 
as a site for a modern church school build- 
ing. The cost was $17,150. Cash payments 
have reduced this debt to about $7,000, and 
by the end of June 1940 Pastor F. R. 
Wagner, D.D., and his people hope to re- 
duce the debt to $5,000. A Men’s Bible 
Class has an enrollment of 200, of whom 
134 attended the annual class banquet 
February 1. 


Economy of operation, 
reliable performance, 
sturdiness of construc- 
tion and many exclusive 
features built into each 
WICKS ORGAN makes 
this instrument a truly 


supreme value ie kg 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
HIGHLAND ° ILLINOIS = Sep4L. UL 


MARION COLLEGE 


Accredited Junior College and High School 
in famous “blue grass” region of Virginia. 
Liberal arts, Pre-library, Pre-nursing, Pre- 
journalism, Pre-social work, Education, Busi- 
ness Education, Home Economics, Music, 
Speech, Happy home and social life in at- 
mosphere of Southern culture. 67th year. 
Rates, $425.00 to $485.00. Catalogue and view- 
book.—H. J. Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


RGEISSLER INC. 


450 SDH AVE.NEAR 10™ ST. NEW YORK 


éhe 
bce 
EY 


Nya) Church Furnishing 


ier} 


A Gift to your church in memory of some 
relative or friend will always be appreciated 


Write for an illustrated 
catalog showing our well 
selected, high-grade line 
of Ecclesiastical Ware, 
including such articles 
as Marble Fonts, Altar 
Brasses, Bronze Memorial 
Tablets, Communion 
Ware, Altar and Pulpit 
Hangings and _ Chancel 
Furniture, which _ will 
enable you to make a 
choice selection at mod- 
erate prices. 

Give us a trial and be 
convinced. Our motto. 
“We aim to please and satisfy our customers.” 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 


626 West Clybourn St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Established 1850 Incorporated 1899 
Dept. C-16 


Electric Altar 
Candelabra 
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Peabody, Kan. Definite and consistent 
progress in all departments was reported 
at the congregational meeting of St. Paul’s 
Church, of which K. deF reese, D.D., is pas- 
tor. Besides increased attendance and bal- 
ances in treasuries, the good will of the 
members was evidenced in a substantial 
increase in the pastor’s salary. One item 
in the pastor’s annual report worthy of 
observation was that there had been no 
losses in the congregation due to death 
during the present pastorate of nearly two 
years. An old-fashioned winter with 
plenty of snow and rain is restoring new 
hopes in Peabody and the surrounding 
territory. 

The general theme for the Lenten 
Wednesday evening services is ‘Places 
and Their Significance in Christ’s Passion.” 
At the catechetical lectures Sunday eve- 
nings the following were the subjects 
treated by the pastor: The Book of Books; 
Our Most Important Laws; The Faith I 
Confess; Lord, Teach Us to Pray; The 
First Sacrament of Our Church; The Sec- 
ond Sacrament of Our Church. 


WOMEN PRESIDENTS 
CONFER 


On the last Tuesday and Wednesday of 
January a rare privilege was experienced 
when the presidents of all the synodical 
societies of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the United Lutheran Church in 
America met in the Muhlenberg Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for a conference with 
the officers and staff of the society. 

Women from all parts of the United 
States and two from Canada were present, 
representing groups of women numbering 
from 63 to over 11,000, all interested in the 
“Go Ye” command of our Lord. 

The president, Mrs. C. E. Gardner, pre- 
sided at all sessions. The importance of 
the work among the children of the church 
was discussed at great length. The women 
agreed that unless careful attention is 
given to the Christian training of our chil- 
dren, we will face difficulties in the future. 
It is called to your attention that The 
Children of the Church is a part of your 
church organization. ’ } 

The Young Women are a vital part of 
the Women’s Missionary Society, and as 
such are to be encouraged to take their 
part in the work. A Congress, which will 
be held this coming October at Des Moines, 
Iowa, is being planned in connection with 
the general convention of the Missionary 
Society. Special programs will cater to the 
needs of the young women. 


Lenoir Rhyne College - - 


Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. 


(CO-EDUCATIONAL) 


Owned and controlled by the United Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of North Carolina. 
STANDARD “A” GRADE INSTITUTION 
Fully aceredited by the Southern Association of Colleges. 


A.B. and B, S. DEGREES 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL, TEACHERS, COMMERCIAL 


AND MUSIC COURSES 
Expenses $356.00 to $380.00. 


For information and catalogue, write 


P. E. MONROE, President 
Hickory, N. C. 
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In the year 1942 the India Mission will 
celebrate its one hundredth anniversary. | 
One hundred years of Christ in India! The | 
women of the church have always had a 
great interest in the work in India and 
will raise a Centennial Fund of $50,000 for 
their share in the celebration. Many plans. | 
were suggested by which the gift will be 
secured from the synodical societies. 

Tuesday evening we had dinner together, 
after which messages were brought to the 
group from Puerto Rico, by Mrs. Oscar C. 
Schmidt, vice-president of the society, 
who recently visited the field and brought 
the personal greetings from our mission- 
ary, Miss Frieda Hoh; from the East, Miss. 
Emily Kneimeyer; the North, Mrs. E. 
Huenergard; the South, Mrs, F. R. Epting; 
from the West, Mrs. Elsa King Frey sang 
her greetings in two lovely vocal selec- 
tions. Mrs. Fred J. Weertz, who is the 
convention hostess from Des Moines, Iowa, 
brought greetings and her personal invi- | 
tation to come to her city for the triennial 
convention. 

As the presidents came to the close of © 
this “Mountain Top” experience they ex- 
pressed deep gratitude for the privileges — 
and opportunities that the Conference | 
offered, and felt inspired with new am- — 
bitions and greater interest in the work 
as it is done in the local, conference, syn- 
odical and general societies. 

Mrs. J. J. NEUDOERFFER. 


TOURING TEXAS FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS 


(Continued from page 2) 


revealed a profound concern for and deep — 
sympathetic interest in the Finns, the dis- 
tressed missions and our own work in for- © 
eign lands—a concern and an interest—the 
genuineness and sincerity of which was 
demonstrated over and over by their vol- 
untary commitments: “We must do some- 
thing, something concrete and definite, and 
we must leap into action immediately.” 


Consecrated Ministries 


I came away from Texas much humbled 
by the lives of sacrifice, by the piety and 
perseverance, by the singleness of purpose 
and love and loyalty to the Lord and His 
Church of the brethren there. Stout- 
hearted men who grasp and hold on high 
the Standard of Calvary with fingers that 
are not feeble but firm, with hearts that 
are not craven but courageous! Therein 
surely also lies the hope of our beloved 
United Lutheran Church, therein have we 
cause for holy optimism as we look into 
the face of dark and dazed days. God ex- 
pects of us no more and nothing less than 
faithfulness. The Texas brethren are not 
frustrating His expectations. That, then, 
is my outstanding impression of Texas, and 
I am glad to share it with the readers of 
these lines. 


COMMISSION OF ADJUDICATION 


The Commission of Adjudication will meet in | 
regular semi-annual session Wednesday, March — 
27, in Washington, D. C., at the Raleigh Hotel. 

George J. Gongaware, Sec. 
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SYNODICAL CONVENTION 


The forty-ninth annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of California will 
be held in Grace Church, corner of Julian and 
Second Streets, San Jose, Calif., William E. 
Crouser, D.D., pastor, April 23 to 25. 

The convention will begin with The Service 
and the Sacrament of Holy Communion Tues- 
aay. April 23, at 10.00 A. M. 

usiness sessions will be held daily at 9.00 
A. M. and 2.00 P. M. 
at 7.45. 
e@ synodical Brotherhood will meet Tues- 
at 3.00 P. M. and the Laymen’s Banquet 
be held that evening at 6.30. 

Credentials for all lay delegates must be in 
the hands\ of the secretary not later than 
April 20. Clarence F. Crouser, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The Allentown Conference of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States will hold 
its one hundred fortieth annual meeting in St. 
Thomas Church, Macada Road, Bethlehem, Pa., 
the Rev. Victor J. Bauer pastor, April 1 and 2. 
Conference will open with the administration 
of the Holy Communion Monday at 10.30 A. M. 
Business sessions, Monday, 2.00 P. M., and 
Tuesday at 9.30 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. 

David H. Frederick, Sec. 


Evening session will 


The spring convention of the New Jersey 
Conference of the United Synod of New York 
will be held Wednesday, April 10, at Wagner 
College, Grymes Hill, Staten Island, N. Y. The 
sessions will begin with the Matins at 9.50 
A. M. Cyrus M. Wallick, Sec. 


OBITUARY 


The Rev. John T. Gillison 


entered into rest February 19, 1940, after an 
illness of four weeks. 

Sunday morning, January 21, Pastor Gillison 
was stricken while preaching and fell in the 
chancel, from cerebral hemorrhage. 

He was buried from St. Philip’s Church, 
Senoia, Ga., with Dr. H. J. Black of Savannah, 
Ga., and Dr. John L. Yost of Atlanta officiating. 
The interment took place in Senoia. 

Pastor Gillison is best remembered for his 
connection with the East Pennsylvania Synod, 
where, under the guidance of Dr. age DD) 
Daugherty, he was placed in charge of the 
seashore work, along the coastal islands of New 
Jersey. Churches at Sea Isle City, Ocean City, 
and Townsends Inlet are some of those or- 
ganized through his labors. 

In 1920 attention of the Board of Church 
Extension was called to his particular ability 
and unusual personality, and he was chosen to 
represent the U. L. C. A. as field missionary 
to Texas, where he was instructed to organize 
English-speaking churches in the large cities 
of the state. He left the East in January 1921. 
Grace Church, Houston: First United Lutheran 
Church, Dallas; and St. Luke’s, San Antonio, 
stand as results of his work. 

In the winter of 1929 the church in Memphis, 
-Tenn., was in need of special attention. The 

et superintendents, Drs. John F. Seibert, 
I. Chantry Hoffman, and A. D. R. Hancher, 
went to Memphis for a conference, and as a 
result Pastor Gillison was called from the Texas 
field to reorganize the disintegrated congrega- 
tion in Memphis. This was accomplished. From 
Memphis he was called by the Georgia-Alabama 
Synod to . Augustine, Fla., following the 
collapse of the Florida ‘‘boom,’’ with instruc- 
tions to survey the town and conserve what 
was left of the Lutheran constituency. 

In 1930, Mobile, Ala., was chosen by the 
synod to be opened by the U. L. C. A., and for 
nine years Pastor Gillison served the little con- 
meen that he gathered from all parts of 

e city and from all classes of people. Wit’ 
the aid of the Board of American Missions a 
splendid property was secured and held on to 
through the lean years of the depression. 
Through his activities and genial personalitv 
the City of Mobile became Lutheran-conscious. 

During his pastorate he won and held the 
esteem of all with whom he came in contact. 
No service he could render was too small or 
too great for him to give ear to. 

During his pastorate in Mobile he served as 
secretary, and later as president, of the Min- 
isterial Association. He was prominent in every 
religious and civic project. It can be truly said 
of him that he “fought a good fight” and that 
he “kept the faith.” G. B. G. 


RESOLUTION 


Harry E. Baird 

Whereas it has pleased our heavenly Father 
to remove from this life to the more abundant 
life the soul of our beloved councilman, Harry 
E. Baird, a faithful member of St. John’s 
Lutheran Church of Mt. Pleasant, Pa., Decem- 
ber 18, 1939, 

Whereas Mr. Baird served faithfully for a 
Aon of years as councilman, during which 
by time he unselfishly labored, giving of time 
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EASTER;SUNRISE SERVICE 


Dr. Ross Stover 


and his talent to the best interests of the 
church, and ; 

Whereas in his death we have lost a sincere 
worker for Christ in Christ’s Kingdom, there- 
fore be it 9 il 

Resolved, that while we bow in submission 
to the will of Him Who doeth all things well, 
we thank Him for the lasting example of one 
who has fought a good fight and who has kept 
the faith, and be it 

Resolved, that we extend our sympathy to 
the bereaved family who will find great source 
of consolation in knowing it is well with him, 
and be it finally : 

Resolved, that these resolutions be spread 
upon the minutes of the congregation, and that 
we send copies to the family of Mr. Baird and 
to THe LUTHERAN. 

Tue CHurRcH COUNCIL, 

Sr. Joun’s EvANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH. 
Glen Hillis, Sec. 

George D. Wolfe, Pastor. 

January 1, 1940. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Allen, Harry R., from 720 E. Culver St., Phoenix, 
Ariz., to 518 E. Willetta St., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Awes, Leif H., from 4627 Pillsbury Ave., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., to 4534 Wentworth Ave., Minne- 

apolis, Minn. 

Cowan, Walter, from 29 Brown Place, Red 
Bank, N. J., to 62 McLaren St., Red Bank, 
N. J. 

Dell-Osso, Cosimo, from 336 Starr St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., to 1274 51st St., Brooklyn, Ridge- 
wood Station, N. Y. : 

, John L. E., from 868 Ellis Ave., Wind- 

Ce oe Canada, to 1035 Grant St., Buffalo, 
IN As 

Ely, George B., from Pine Grove Furnace, a 
to 24 Moorland Ave., Carlisle, Pa. 

Heil, W. T., from 99 Palmer Ave., Kenmore, 
N. Y., to 4001 Main St., Snyder, N. Y. 

Heilman, Lee W., from 1425 Freeport Road, 
Tarentum, Pa. to 2223 Carson St. S. S. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Hershey, S.T.D., Robert D., from_117 Spring 
St., Reading, Pa, to 26 N. Ridge Ave. 
Ambler, Pa. 

Hess, A. Vernon, from R. F. D. 3, Box 688, 


Indianapolis, Ind., to R. F. D. 1, Box 187 A, 
Carol Ridge, Ky. 

Kallenbach, E. A. F., from R. F. D., Box 187-A, 
Suffern, N. Y., to 107 Center St., Ellenville, 
N.Y. 

King, C. Leighton, from 115-85 222d Sty aots 
Albans, N. Y., to 113-24 Delevan St., Queens 
Village, N. Y. 

Korbitz, F. W., from Box 313, Creston, Nebr., 
to 172 Park Ave., Medford, Wis. 


McCauley, D.D., Victor, from Repalle, Guntur 
Dist., India, to Tenali, Guntur Dist., India. 


McGuire, H. J., from 316 S. 10th St., St. Joseph, 
Mo., to 33 N. Chapel St., Elgin, Il. 

Walker, Harry N., from 315 S. First St., Bell- 
wood, Pa., to 324 W. Main St., Bellwood, Pa. 


LUTHER FOUNDATION 


The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


A Fellowship of $400 and the waiving of fees 
(except for matriculation) will be available for 
graduate study at the Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, in 1940-41 (and renewable in 
1941-42) to a Lutheran man who will do half- 
time religious work with Lutheran students at 
the university. 

For further information address, before March 
1, 1940, the Rev. Paul Bierstedt, president, the 
Luther Foundation at the Ohio State University, 
30 E. Norwich Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


TEMPLE STADIUM 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS STOVER speaks, 
"ALIVE FOR EVERMORE" 


Sunrise Service broadcast, Columbia Broadcast 


System, 7 to 7:30 A. M. 


Dr. Charles E. Beury, Pres., Temple University, Huge Floral Cross, Choir of Hundreds, 
Trombone Ensemble, Helen Boothroyd Saurer, Walter Eddowes, Florence Kirk, Mary 
Black, Frederick George, Harry Martyn, Marguerite MacClain, Veronica Sweigart, Harry 
Danner, Herman Weise, Jr., Martha Stover, Ross Hidy, Evelyn Gulliford, Trumpets. 


6:30 A. M. 


Florida Churches Invite 
You to Worship While On 
Your Florida Trip 


ST. PETERSBURG 
TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Fifth Street at Fourth Ave., North 


REV. H. V. KAHLENBERG, Pastor 
Sundays: 10:45 A. M. and 7:30 P. M. 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


HOLY TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
S. W. Cor. Eighth Ave. at Second Street 
REV. PAUL G. McCULLOUGH, Pastor 
ie Sunday School: 9:45 A. M. 

Divine Worship: 11:00 A. M. and 7:30 P. M. 


St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
Sixth & Market Sts., Wilmington, N. C. 


Welcomes Lutheran Tourists 


On Coastal Highway— U. S. Route 17. 
SERVICES 11:00 A. M. and 8:00 P. M. 


WALTER B. FREED, Pastor 


Get CHOIR and PULPIT 
GOWNS the EASY MOORE 
way! 


| Beautiful, fine quality 
+ Gowns, Surplices, Cas- 
socks—now easy for your 
'church to own under 
MOORE'S Plan. Write 
~ for Free Choral Apparel 
Style Book C52, Pulpit 
Apparel StyleBook CP52, 
Budget PaymentPlan 152. 


E-R-MOORE CO: 
425 Fifth Ave, 932 Dakin St, 
New York, N. Y, Chicago, Ill, 


M. P. MOLLER 


Builder of World Renowned Organs 
Presents a newly designed 


PORTABLE PIPE ORGAN 


The ideal organ for small churches, chapels, 
and similar uses. 


PRICED LOW LIBERAL TERMS 


The Modller custom built organs, large or 
small, contain mechanical refinements and 
artistic tone development that should be 
heard to be fully appreciated. 


Write us regarding your organ needs. 


M. P. MOLLER 


Factory and General Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
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: 
Suitable Confirmation or Easter Gifts 


Hugo of the Blade The Romance of the 


By JULIUS F. SEEBACH Creed Builders 
— : An inspiring novel of the By ROBERT H. 
Reformation period and the GEARHART, JR. 
HUGO Thirty Years’ War. Written with a firsthand 
f The narrative revolves knowledge of youth, for 
the Blade about the thrilling experi- youth in a way that youth 
ences of Hugo Klinger and will understand, this is a 
his descendants, printers to book that will appeal to 
the leaders of the Reforma- youth. They will appre- 
tion, and devoted adherents ciate the Apostles’ Creed 
to the cause of Protestantism. more, and be better 
Julius F. Seebach Their “trimming blade” grounded in the faith and 
with its inspiring motto keeps doctrine of the Church, as 
before these ehble souls the high goal to which well as better versed in the struggles of the early 
they had committed themselves in their craft. Christian Church and its martyrs. 
Cloth. Illustrated. $1.00. Price, 75 cents. 


| Jecond Hand 


A Story of Micicd Work in Japan 


Katherine Luther 


of the Wittenberg Parsonage 
Second Hand By CLARA LOUISE DENTLER 


Here is an unusual portraiture of the wife 
of Luther and a charming account of Lu- 


By EMMA GERBERDING LIPPARD 


A novel of equal interest both as an en- 


tertaining account of changing attitudes and ther’s home life. Taking the role of a regu- 
a delightful romance, and a vivid and ale lar correspondent and welcome visitor in 
thentic portrayal of the life of the mis- that home, the author gives an account 
sionary and of mission work in Japan. vibrant with human interest. 

Cloth. 75 cents. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.00. 


The Faith of the Church Adventuring for Christ 
hs CHARLES M. JACOBS | By IRA OLIVER NOTHSTEIN, D.D. 


These devotional studies @ouciterandurendipleeite 
on the “ Apostles’ Creed” 


emphasize the personal re- 
ligious values of the Creed. notable missionary leaders 
They are scholarly, yet prac- 
tical. They deal with pro- : 
found truths but reach the only foreign, but also home | 
average man. Their reading 
will be richly rewarding 
for older confirmands and other lands, over the whole 
church members who desire 
fuller acquaintance with the E 
basic certainties of the Christian faith. ity of our church. 


Cloth. $1.00. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 


stories of fully two score ; 
of the Lutheran Church, not E 


and inner, both of this and 


period of the mission activ- 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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